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ON  PROCEEDING  WITH  CAUTION 


Underwriting  Hampden-Sydney  's  "Winding  Road 


y> 


I  commend  for  your  reading  the  article  by  our  Provost, 
J.  Scott  Colley,  beginning  on  page  3.  He  tells  an  impressive 
story,  that  of  this  College's  inordinately  productive  five-year 
plan  (1989-1994).  The  accomplishments  would  do  any 
college  proud:  renovated  buildings,  improved  computer  and 
telephone  systems,  an  enhanced  curriculum,  additional  and 
more  fullv  supported  racultv,  improved  admissions  and  reten- 
tion, and  an  impressively  larger  cadre  of  Merit  Scholars. 

Much  in  Scott's  well-told  tale  accounts  for  my  coming  to 
Hampden-Sydney  last  October  as  the  new  Vice  President  for 
Institutional  Advancement.  I  have  known  other  small,  quality 
colleges,  both  as  a  professor  and  as  an  advancement  officer.  I 
was  impressed  that  this  College  had 
seized  the  nettle  and  conquered  much 
of  its  deferred  maintenance;  that  its 
technological  support  of  administration 
and  curriculum  ranks  with  the  best; 
and  that  it  had  forthrightly  addressed 
issues  of  faculty  support  and  develop- 
ment, student  retention  and  the  grad- 
uation rate,  and  achieved  so  much  in 
the  recruitment  of  Merit  Scholars. 

Clearly,  Hampden-Sydney  is  a 
college  that  knows  how  to  go  about  its 
business.  It  developed  a  thoughtful 
plan  and  made  much  of  it  happen. 
Even  more  important,  however,  is  what 
that  plan  has  supported:  the  many  fine 
qualities  of  a  Hampden-Sydnev  educa- 
tion. This  College  is  a  gem,  a  rare 
flower  of  the  academic  botanical  world 
that  deserves  to  be  nourished.  Not 
many  colleges,  these  days,  are  clear  that 
their  task  is  to  prepare  young  people  for  all  possible  future 
worlds — and  that  the  correct  way  to  do  this  is  through  the 
tried-and-true  liberal  arts  and  sciences  curriculum.  Not  many 
faculties,  these  days,  are  genuinely  committed  to  the  mentor- 
ing of  voung  people.  Nor  do  many  colleges  understand  the 
difference  between  young  peoples'  wants  and  needs — and 
how  to  act  wisely  upon  that  distinction.  Hampden-Svdney 
does  all  this  and  much  more  that  is  rare  and  valuable  in 
higher  education. 

It  is  increasingly  clear,  however,  that  colleges  like 
Hampden-Sydney  are  threatened  with  extinction.  Certainly 
its  remote  location,  all-male  identify,  cost  as  a  private  school, 
very  low  endowment,  and  "labor  intensive"  way  of  teaching 
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could  make  this  College  vulnerable  to  any  number  of 
economic,  cultural,  demographic,  or  attitudinal  factors  chang- 
ing about  us. 

Scott's  article  refers  in  passing  to  some  of  the  stark  financial 
realities  that  the  five-year  plan — and  the  next  five-year  plan — 
have  to  contend  with.  This  College  is  cash  poor.  We  have  to 
carefully  steward  every  dollar.  Our  endowment  is  verv  low, 
both  in  actual  dollars  and  in  dollars  per  student. 

That  is  why  my  work — achieving  success  in  our  campaign 
To  Sustain  the  Mission — is  vitally  linked  to  underwriting  the 
results  of  our  last  five-year  plan  and  ensuring  the  success  of 
the  next.  We  have  raised  significant  sums  of  money  (over  S43 
million,  to  date)  but  every  penny  of 
that  is  either  spent  or  awaited  in  the 
form  of  pledge  payments  or  will  provi- 
sions. Further,  manv  of  the  "winding 
road's"  accomplishments  are  pred- 
icated upon  future  financial  support. 

To  sustain  our  financial  aid  and 
Merit  Scholarship  Program  will 
require  large  doses  of  endowment 
giving;  far  too  much  of  the  ptesent 
budget  for  that  purpose  is  cash  from 
other  sources.  We  have  significant 
challenges  ahead  of  us  in  renovating 
Gushing  Hall  and  other  important 
structures:  to  bring  valued  old  build- 
ings up  to  modern  codes  is  very 
expensive  per  square  foot.  We  need 
outright  expenditures  and  endow- 
ment, as  well,  to  support  faculty'  and 
student  research.  We  need  funding  for 
continued  special  symposia,  such  as 
those  focusing  upon  Viet  Nam,  the  Senatorial  Debates,  and 
Oedipus  Rex  (see  p.  1 5).  We  have  very  high  goals  for  the 
Annual  Funds,  dedicated  solely  to  support  of  the  annual 
budget. 

It  will  take  the  serious  support  of  all  of  you  who  are  reading 
this   Record  to  ensure  the  future  of  this  College.  We  will  need 
help  from  you  in  recruiting  students,  in  providing  internship 
and  employment  opportunities,  in  taking  the  good  name  of 
the  College  abroad,  and — most  important — in  providing 
higher  levels  of  financial  support.  Together,  we  must  meet  these 
important  goals  and  offer  for  generations  to  come  the  distinc- 
tive education  of  this  special  College. 


By  Dr.  Lynn  Clapham,  Vice  President  for  Institutional  Advancement 
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a  good  deal  about  the  goals  of  the  institution. 
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Planning  for  the  21st  Century 


By  Scott  Colley,  Provost  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty 


IT  IS  EASY  ENOUGH  TO 
drive  the  length  of  1-40  from 
Wilmington  to  Fresno  with- 
out the  help  of  a  map.  The 
road  to  the  twenty-first  century  will  not  be  as 
simple  to  follow.  Absent  the  concrete  cer- 
tainty of  an  interstate  highway,  the  surest 
path  between  where  we  are  and  where  we 
want  to  be  in  the  future  is  a  good  plan.  We 
developed  such  a  plan  for  the  College  that 
took  us  from  the  end  of  the  1980s  to  the 
mid-90s.  Now  we  are  working  on  another 
one  that  will  guide  us  the  rest  of  the  way  to 
the  new  century.  The  first  plan  worked  so 
well  that  we  have  high  hopes  for  the  second. 
Besides,  each  year  the  stakes  grow  higher, 
and  wrong  turns  become  increasingly  more 
expensive. 

The  first  strategic  plan,  adopted  by  the 
College  in  February  1989,  was  the  product 
of  18  months  of  work  by  the  administration, 
more  than  half  the  faculty,  and  most  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Hampden- 
Sydney  had  no  previous  experience  with 
strategic  planning,  and  thus  turned  to  a  con- 
sultant from  Peat  Marwick  to  help  orches- 
trate the  process.  Our  consultant  was 
impressed  by  what  he  saw  at  the  College, 
and  soon  became  much  more  than  the  typ- 
ical expert  from  out  of  town.  Yet  the  energy 
behind  the  project,  and  all  of  the  good  ideas, 
were  home-grown.  The  resulting  plan  kept 
the  College  on  course  during  a  period  of 
daunting  challenges. 

"Strategic"  plans  owe  their  origin  to  the 
military.  Armies  always  seek  an  advantageous 
position,  and  thus  direct  their  planning  to 
that  end.  Private  industry  adopted  the  mil- 
itary model  in  efforts  to  secure  advantage  in 
the  market.  Colleges  and  universities  began 
to  engage  in  strategic  planning  when  com- 
petition for  students  and  resources  obliged 
them  to  do  so.  When  James  Leutze  became 


President  of  Hampden-Sydney  in  1987,  he 
determined  that  the  College  was  ready  for 
such  an  exercise,  and  the  process  was 
launched  early  in  1988.  A  Steering  Com- 
mittee of  four  faculty  members,  two  stu- 
dents, and  the  Administrative  Cabinet 
worked  with  Peat  Marwick  to  collect  data 
and  to  develop  planning  assumptions.  The 
Steering  Committee  also  reviewed  and 
slight!}'  modified  the  College's  mission  state- 


The  present  endowment 
is  about  $52  million. 
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the  new  century  and 

the  new  millennium. 


ment — a  succinct  articulation  of  who  we  are 
and  what  we  are  here  to  accomplish — and 
then  developed  a  strategic  plan  out  of  reports 
and  recommendations  from  a  group  of 
subcommittees. 

Even  during  initial  discussions,  we  tied 
our  goals  to  budget  projections.  We  decided 
what  we  wanted  to  do,  and  identified  how 
we  would  pay  for  each  recommendation. 
This  was  not  a  "blue  sky"  exercise.  Indeed, 
with  the  help  of  a  computerized  budget  tem- 
plate, we  were  able  to  introduce  variables  at 
any  stage  and  instantly  see  the  budgetary 
implications  for  up  to  five  years  ahead.  On 
an  annual  basis,  we  also  extended  the  plan  by 


a  year  in  order  to  take  account  of  recent 
developments  and  new  conclusions  reached 
by  the  Budget-Planning  Committee.  Because 
circumstances  change  and  assumptions 
sometimes  prove  only  partially  valid,  stra- 
tegic planning  must  be  a  dynamic  process. 
Although  we  could  never  know  precisely 
what  the  future  would  bring,  we  attempted 
to  reduce  the  number  of  surprises. 

Of  course  we  did  not  think  of  everything. 
At  the  first  Board  meeting  during  which  the 
plan  was  discussed,  one  Trustee  asked  us  why 
we  had  not  developed  "benchmark  objec- 
tives" for  measuring  progress  toward  our  stra- 
tegic goals.  As  soon  as  he  raised  the  issue,  we 
knew  he  was  correct.  Therefore  we  built  into 
the  planning  process  a  series  of  "report  cards" 
that  have  allowed  us  to  test  how  well  we  were 
doing.  Sometimes  goals  can  be  abstract. 
Benchmark  objectives,  specific  instances  of 
accomplishment,  transform  abstractions  into 
nitty-gritty.  Each  year,  we  present  our  report 
card  to  the  Long  Range  Planning  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  each 
year  we  seek  to  do  better  than  the  previous 
one. 

Plans  necessarily  spawn  other  plans.  In 
1989  and  1990,  we  carried  out  a  complete 
"audit"  of  the  College's  physical  facilities,  and 
developed  a  strategy  for  addressing  deferred 
maintenance.  At  the  same  time,  we  drafted  a 
"Strategic  Communications  Plan"  which  led 
to  improvements  in  the  campus  computing 
and  telephone  facilities.  The  facilities  audit 
produced  three  fat  notebooks  with  precise 
documentation  of  what  was  broken  and 
what  it  would  take  to  fix  it.  It  was  this  audit 
that  revealed,  among  other  things,  that  most 
College  roofs  had  leaks,  that  none  of  our 
HVAC  systems — that  is,  heating,  ventilation, 
and  air  conditioning — were  functioning  as 
they  were  designed,  that  only  a  few  gutters 
and  drains  were  properly  draining,  and  that 
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The  Strategic  Plan  in  action: 

funds  were  allocated  to  help 

faculty  members  do  research  and 

keep  abreast  of  their  fields; 

gutters  and  cornices  were  replaced; 

a  new  dining  hall  was  built. 


Our  ultimate  goal  is 

to  raise  our  College  endowment 

to  $100  million  by  the  early  years 

of  the  twenty-first  century. 


sadly,  most  of  the  trim  on  our  elegant  federal 
style  brick  buildings  was  rotten  and  needed 
replacing. 

Perhaps  the  example  or  the  damaged 
wood  trim  can  serve  as  a  metaphor  of  what 
we  were  up  to.  The  trim  looked  good  from  a 
distance,  but  under  the  paint,  there  were 
problems.  All  around  the  campus,  we  dug 
under  the  paint,  identified  the  problems,  fig- 
ured out  the  cost  of  solutions,  and  pushed 
ahead.  Among  our  discoveries  was  the  need 
to  replace  the  campus  water  and  sewerage 
systems,  hardly  projects  we  wished  to  take 
on,  but  which  were  unavoidable.  Certainly 
the  most  dramatic  outcomes  of  the  facilities 
audit  were  the  massive  renovations  of  two 
main  classroom  buildings,  Bagby  and 
Morton  Halls.  Most  faculty  offices  and  class- 
rooms required  significant  improvements, 
and  the  buildings  themselves  had  to  be 
brought  up  to  current  fire  and  safety  codes, 
and  other  guidelines,  such  as  access  by  per- 
sons with  disabilities.  With  new  heating  and 
cooling  systems,  computerized  classrooms, 
new  seminar  and  laboratory  space,  additional 
offices,  and  other  innovations,  our  classroom 
buildings  are  now  second  to  none  among 
competitor  colleges.  Our  professors  and  their 
students  now  work  in  places  that  enhance 
rather  than  detract  from  the  teaching  and 
learning  mission  of  the  College.  Just  before 
the  Bagby  and  Morton  projects,  the  Maples 
building  was  transformed  from  a  makeshift 
student  residence  into  faculty  offices  and 
seminar  rooms  with  a  Victorian  flair,  and  the 
25-year-old  Gilmer  Hall  underwent  several 
significant  improvements;  more  improve- 
ments to  Gilmer,  particularly  in  heating  and 
cooling,  are  to  come.  This  year  we  opened 
the  first  observatory  in  the  Colleges  history, 
and  will  now  support  teaching  and  research 
in  astronomy  as  well  as  any  liberal  arts  col- 
lege in  America. 

The  Strategic  Communications  Plan  pro- 
duced similarly  dramatic  results.  In  1990, 
our  telephone  system  resembled  that  of  May- 
berry  R.F.D.  Callers  could  not  reach  people 
in  their  offices,  but  had  to  be  routed  through 
a  central  campus  operator.  When  the  oper- 
ator was  not  on  duty,  say  after  5:00  p.m., 
incoming  calls  could  not  be  completed. 
Computing  was  similarly  a  cause  for  con- 
cern. The  old  Perkin-Elmer  mainframe  com- 
puter was  no  longer  on  a  service  contract. 


The  manufacturers  decided  it  was  no  longer 
capable  of  repair.  Every  business  and  admin- 
istrative operation  of  the  College  depended 
upon  a  cranky,  fourteen-year-old  system  held 
together  with  duct  tape.  If  the  old  computer 
crashed,  the  offices  of  admissions,  financial 
aid,  and  the  registrar  would  cease  func- 
tioning. Therefore  it  was  with  a  sense  of 
urgency  that  we  carried  out  our  computing 
study,  working  this  time  with  a  new  team  of 
Peat  Marwick  consultants,  developed  a  plan, 
and  purchased  new  hardware  and  software. 
Following  these  steps,  we  then  increased  our 
computing  center  staff  from  two  members  to 
its  current  level  of  six,  moved  into  a  new 
computing  center  in  the  renovated  basement 
of  [ohns  Auditorium,  and  instantly  jumped 
20  years  ahead  in  computer  resources  and 
capacity. 

The  new  telephone  system,  including  the 
much-used  voice  mail  feature,  was  just  as 
dramatic  a  change.  With  the  underground 
fiber  optic  cable  network,  our  integrated 
computing  and  telephone  systems  enabled  us 
to  leap  from  Mayberry  to  the  space  age.  It 
was  thus  only  in  1991  that  the  College 
became  linked  to  the  Internet  and  to  the 
rapidly-expanding  resources  of  the  informa- 
tion highway.  Indeed,  the  Internet  connec- 
tion becomes  another  metaphor  for  change 
at  Hampden-Sydney.  Because  of  Professor 
Donald  KnifFens  need  to  receive  data  from 
the  Compton  Space  Observatory,  his  NASA 
grant  paid  for  the  College's  hookup  to  the 
Internet  system.  On  a  Monday,  as  it  were,  we 
could  not  receive  incoming  telephone  calls 
after  5:00  p.m.  By  Wednesday,  to  continue 
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the  image,  we  had  a  direct  link  to  a  space 
laboratory  at  the  far  reaches  of  the  known 
universe,  receiving  at  Hampden-Sydney  the 
same  messages  that  were  being  directed  to 
researchers  at  Langley,  MIT,  Berkeley,  and 
beyond.  Our  small  rural  college  thus  became 
as  close  as  anyone  else  to  where  the  action  is. 
With  our  integrated  telephone  and  computer 
systems,  Hampden-Sydney  students  are 
merely  key  strokes  away  from  a  universe  of 
information. 

The  strategic  goals  to  strengthen  the  aca- 
demic program  and  to  enhance  the  intel- 
lectual atmosphere  on  campus  included  the 
appointments  of  new  faculty  members  in  the 
departments  of  biology,  economics,  English, 
history,  mathematics,  modern  languages, 
philosophy,  physics,  political  science,  and 
religion.  Before  the  recent  planning  period, 
the  College  offered  no  courses  in  Latin 
American  and  Middle  Eastern  studies;  until  a 
recent  appointment,  Hampden-Sydney  had 
no  one  on  the  faculty  who  held  a  doctorate 
in  computer  science;  before,  we  could  not 
give  classes  in  the  history  and  philosophy  of 
science.  Other  examples  abound.  With  the 
arrival  of  new  faculty  members,  we  have 
been  able  to  offer  a  liberal  arts  curriculum 
with  greater  depth  than  previously,  while 
responding  to  the  inevitable  evolutions  and 
revolutions  in  teaching  and  learning  as  they 
are  carried  out  on  college  and  university 
levels.  The  young  teacher-scholars  who  have 
joined  us  since  1989  would  distinguish  the 
faculties  ot  the  best  colleges  in  the  country. 
Having  studied  at  top  graduate  schools 
(including  Chicago,  Duke,  Harvard,  MIT, 


Michigan,  Notre  Dame,  Princeton,  Texas, 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin),  our  new  professors 
are  already  making  names  for  themselves  in 
their  academic  specialties  as  well  as  in  the 
classrooms. 

To  provide  for  the  continuing  pro- 
lessional  growth  and  development  of  all 
faculty  members,  we  also  improved  our 
funding  ot  scholarship,  research,  and  teach- 
ing. When  the  strategic  plan  was  adopted,  we 
devoted  about  $38,000  annually  to  these 
ends.  Thanks  in  large  part  to  grants  from  the 
Kenan  and  Cabell  Foundations  and  other 
sources,  available  professional  development 
Rinds  now  quadruple  those  of  1 989.  Endow- 
ment support  in  1 989  for  such  projects  was 
$175,000.  It  is  now  $2.8  million.  Moreover, 
in  1 989,  we  had  only  one  designated  endow- 
ment for  professorial  salary  supplements. 
Such  endowments  provide  a  small  salary 
boost  and  a  modest  research  budget  tor  the 
holder,  as  well  as  some  research  funds  for  the 
professor's  department.  From  one  such  spe- 
cial endowment  in  1989,  we  have  jumped  to 
30  in  1995,  with  several  more  to  be  added  in 
the  near  future.  During  the  period  covered 
by  the  1 989  plan,  we  also  moved  from  an 
annual  eight-course  teaching  load  for  most 
faculty  members  to  seven  courses  each  year. 
The  reduction  of  one  class  a  year  allows 
faculty  members  to  spend  more  time  work- 
ing with  students  outside  of  class  hours  on 
independent  study  and  collaborative  research 
projects.  Indeed,  the  number  of  independent 
study  registrations  and  the  amount  of  sig- 
nificant out-of-class  student  research  have 
grown  dramatically  during  the  past  five  years. 


Many  professors  also  say  their  classroom 
work  has  improved  as  well,  as  a  result  of 
additional  preparation  time  provided  by  the 
one-course  reduction. 

The  1 989  plan  set  additional  goals  for 
strengthening  the  academic  program.  Every 
faculty  member  was  to  work  out  a  profes- 
sional development  plan  with  the  Provost 
and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  one  that  would  be 
revisited  and  revised  every  three  years.  Tal- 
ented, hard-working  faculty  members  clearly 
benefit  from  the  planning  and  introspection 
called  tor  by  the  professional  development 
interviews,  and  the  Dean  certainly  learns 
much  from  these  extended  discussions  with 
faculty  members  in  all  departments  and  dis- 
ciplines. In  addition  to  individual  pro- 
fessional development  plans,  the  strategic 
plan  also  called  tor  departmental  evaluation 
and  assessment.  Each  academic  department 
was  to  undergo  a  self-study,  and  then  invite 
two  outside  consultants  from  peer  and  aspir- 
ant institutions  to  visit  the  campus  for  several 
days  to  make  judgments  about  how  well  we 
are  doing.  ("Aspirant"  colleges  are  places  like 
Amherst  or  Davidson:  wealthier,  better- 
known,  and  with  academic  profiles  different 
from  our  own.)  The  assessment  exercise  has 
produced  dramatic  changes  in  our  cur- 
riculum, facilities,  staffing,  equipment,  and 
financial  support  of  certain  academic  pro- 
grams. The  assessment  program  has  also 
given  us  strong  confirmation  of  how  well  we 
are  doing  in  most  areas.  Every  visiting  con- 
sultant has  commented  in  glowing  terms 
upon  the  excellent  jobs  being  done  by 
Hampden-Sydney  professors,  and  the  quality 
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instructional  equipment  and 

computers  were  installed, 

along  with  a  campus-wide 

fiber-optic  cable  network; 

Bagby  and  Morton  Halls 

were  made  accessible  to 

handicapped  students. 


While  meeting  95% 
of  the  planning  goals  of  the 
revised  1989  strategic  plan, 

we  thus  carried  out  the  largest  series 
of  maintenance  and  construction 
projects  in  College  history, 
dramatically  improved  classrooms, 
laboratories,  and  faculty  offices, 
added  a  dozen  faculty  members, 
increased  endowments  in  support  of 
teaching  and  learning,  dramatically 
increased  financial  aid  introduced  a 
new  integrated  telecommunications 
system,  opened  a  new  computing 
center,  built  new  water  and  seiu- 
emge  systems,  improved  the  appear- 
ance of  the  campus,  doubled  the 
number  of  merit  scholars  who 
enrolled  each  year,  and  raised 
80%  ofourfimdraisinggoal. 


of  our  departments  and  programs.  We  sus- 
pected as  much,  but  it  has  been  nice  to 
receive  such  confirmation  from  visitors. 

We  also  set  a  goal  for  faculty  salaries  to 
average  at  the  80th  percentile  ot  national 
salary  averages  at  four-year  colleges.  That  is, 
we  wanted  to  pay  better  than  all  but  20%  of 
the  four-year  colleges  in  the  United  States. 
We  reached  that  goal  early  in  the  planning 
period,  but  fell  slightly  short  of  it  sub- 
sequently when  we  were  obliged  to  freeze 
faculty  salaries  for  the  1993-94  academic 
year.  We  will  meet  the  salary  goal  during  the 
fiscal  year  that  begins  on  July  1,  1995.  More- 
over, we  have  recently  raised  the  stakes.  Now, 
we  are  committed  to  meeting  the  80%  per- 
centile average  for  total  compensation,  which 
includes  benefits  as  well  as  salaries.  A  few 
years  ago,  our  contribution  to  retirement  was 
set  at  7.5%  of  annual  salary.  This  year  it  was 
increased  to  8.5%.  Increases  will  continue  at 
hall  a  percent  a  year  until  the  total  is  10%. 
The  College  expects  great  things  of  its  faculty 
members.  Therefore  we  intend  to  com- 
pensate them  accordingly. 

Also  prominent  in  the  strategic  plan  of 
1 989  were  goals  to  sustain  the  special  sense 
of  community  that  exists  at  Hampden- 
Sydney.  Toward  that  end,  we  constructed  the 
three  new  Carpenter  residence  halls,  and 
opened  a  new  commons-student  center  with 
a  wonderful  Tiger  Inn  occupying  the  enor- 
mous ground  floor.  Now  named  Settle  Hall, 
it  stands  as  the  largest  building  project  in 
College  history,  and  the  new  Tiget  Inn,  a 
combination  snack  bar,  pub,  and  folk/ rock 
night  club,  is  a  facility  unmatched  by  any  ot 


which  we  are  aware  at  other  colleges.  The 
"TI,"  as  we  sometimes  call  it,  is  a  bright 
beacon  that  attracts  young  people  from 
nearby  colleges,  and  gives  Hampden-Svdney 
students  a  comfortable  spot  to  spend  a  few 
leisute  hours.  Pannill  Commons  itself  is  a  tri- 
umph. Not  only  is  it  a  delightful,  indeed  ele- 
gant place  to  dine;  some  campus  oldtimers 
think  it  serves  the  best  food  in  the  area. 
Because  ot  the  special  role  played  by 
social  fraternities  in  our  community,  the  Col- 
lege has  assumed  ownership  and  main- 
tenance ot  most  fraternity  houses,  and  has 
embarked  upon  a  major  renovation  project 
in  which  living  spaces,  chapter  meeting 
rooms,  and  parly  facilities  of  all  fraternity 
houses  will  be  dramatically  improved.  The 
splendid  Lambda  Chi  renovation  represents 
a  model  for  future  projects.  The  Chi  Phi  ren- 
ovation is  now  under  way.  Moreover,  our 
oldest  residence  hall,  Ciishing  (significant 
sections  of  which  date  back  to  1824),  has 
also  undergone  a  series  of  improvements. 
Nevertheless,  air  conditioning  in  Cushing, 
old  grads  will  be  delighted  to  learn,  remains 
tied  to  the  raising  and  lowering  ot  windows. 
Heating  and  cooling,  as  well  as  many  other 
necessary  changes  for  Cushing  Hall,  lie  in 
the  future.  Venable  Hall,  of  similar  vintage, 
reopened  in  1989  after  thorough  renovation 
and  modernization.  Othet  significant 
improvements  have  been  made  elsewhere, 
notably  in  the  Hampden  House  units.  For 
the  first  time  in  College  history,  we  now  have 
resident  advisors  in  all  residence  halls.  At  the 
beginning  ot  the  planning  period,  we  had 
only  partial  coverage.  The  change  in  the 
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quality  of  residence  hall  lire  from  1989  to 
now  is  dramatic. 

The  faculty  and  staff  have  not  been 
slighted  during  this  period  of  attention  to 
community  matters.  Three  years  ago,  the 
College  opened  the  Roxbury  campus  hous- 
ing development,  which  now  contains  eight 
new  faculty  and  staff  homes.  The  College 
provided  large  lots,  undetground  hookups  to 
utilities,  and  good  paved  roads  for  less  than 
cost  as  an  incentive  for  members  of  rhe  com- 
munity to  build  new  homes.  A  number  of 
Hampden-Sydney  families  jumped  at  the 
opportunity,  and  we  now  have  a  campus 
neighborhood  that  rivals  such  neighbor- 
hoods anywhere.  The  Roxbury  development, 
and  other  faculty  housing  recently  made 
available,  has  done  much  to  strengthen  the 
sense  of  community  on  campus. 

The  1989  strategic  plan  also  addressed 
the  admission  and  retention  of  students. 
Before  the  planning  period,  only  about  50% 
of  Hampden-Sydney  students  persisted  to 
graduation.  (Students  who  transfer  and 
receive  degrees  elsewhere  are  nevertheless 
counted  as  students  who  do  not  persevere.)  A 
summer  task  force  met  just  before  the  stra- 
tegic planning  exercise,  and  recommended 
the  establishment  of  the  office  of  the  Dean  of 
Freshmen.  With  an  increased  level  of  com- 
mitment outlined  within  the  sttategic  plan, 
the  Dean  of  Freshmen  added  programs  as 
well  as  an  additional  professional  staff 
member.  Four  years  ago  we  reached  a  gradua- 
tion rate  of  78%.  We  have  dropped  back  to  a 
70%  rate,  which  is  above  the  national  aver- 
age for  colleges  with  our  academic  profile, 
but  we  are  still  short  of  our  goal  of  achieving 
a  consistent  75%  graduation  rate.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  days  of  50%  retention  rates  are 
behind  us.  A  follow-up  year-long  study  of 
retention  during  the  1993-94  academic  year 
resulted  in  high  marks  for  the  College's  reten- 
tion program — a  cooperative  venture  involv- 
ing both  student  affairs  and  academic  affairs 
staffs — as  well  as  recommendations  for  cer- 
tain new  initiatives  for  the  years  to  come. 
Our  academic  and  psychological  counseling 
programs,  tutorial  opportunities,  workshops 
in  study  and  reading  skills,  time  and  stress 
management,  as  well  as  other  student  ser- 
vices, place  Hampden-Sydney  among  the 
best  of  the  best  in  helping  students  become 
successful  during  their  college  years.  Our 


retention  program  could  serve  as  a  model  to 
liberal  arts  colleges  everywhere. 

In  addition  to  assisting  students  who 
occasionally  sttuggle,  we  have  also  enhanced 
the  intellectual  atmosphere  on  campus  by 
doubling  the  number  of  merit  scholarship 
awards  from  25  to  50  annually.  Young 
people  tespond  to  peer  pressure.  We  want 
our  eventual  200  merit  scholars  to  challenge 
and  encourage  the  academic  efforts  of  the 
student  body  at  large.  With  the  increase  in 
merit  awards  have  come  dramatic  increases 
in  demand  on  our  scholarship  budgets  as 
well  as  the  need  to  provide  more  oppor- 
tunities for  campus  employment.  The  Col- 
lege is  doing  more  than  ever  before  to  help 
families  meet  the  costs  of  a  college  education. 

A  major  component  of  the  1989  strategic 
plan  was  "to  strengthen  the  financial  base  of 
the  College."  We  knew  we  had  to  raise  new 
funds  to  pay  for  new  initiatives.  Early  in  the 
planning  period,  the  College  engaged  the  ser- 
vices of  a  respected  consultant  in  fundraising 
who  read  our  strategic  plan,  met  individually 
with  many  of  our  Trustees  and  major  donors, 
and  then  reported  that  Hampden-Sydney 
could  probably  taise  $35  million.  According 
to  him,  we  wete  fit  enough  to  run  the  low 
hurdle  race.  Because  of  our  confidence  in  the 
College  and  in  our  constituency,  we  even- 
tually decided  to  enter  the  high  hurdle  event. 
The  fundraising  goal  is  now  $55  million, 
and  to  date  we  have  raised  more  than  $43 
million  toward  that  end.  Had  we  listened  to 
cautious  advice,  we  would  have  ceased  our 
efforts  well  short  of  the  point  we  have  alteady 


reached.  Recently,  we  abandoned  the  high 
hurdles  in  order  to  join  the  pole  vaulting 
team:  the  College  is  committed  to  moving 
beyond  the  $55  million  goal,  which  we 
expect  to  reach  by  June  1997,  and  to  raise 
out  College  endowment  to  $100  million 
during  the  early  years  of  the  twenty-first  cen- 
tury. The  present  endowment  is  about  $52 
million.  Doubling  the  present  endowment 
will  allow  us  merely  to  keep  up  current  pro- 
grams and  activities  as  we  enter  the  new  cen- 
tury and  the  new  millennium.  The  new 
endowment  goal  is  daunting,  but  we  feel  it 
would  be  professionally  irresponsible  not  to 
pursue  it. 

One  of  the  best  tests  of  planning  is  the 
budget.  It  is  easy  enough  to  decide  what  one 
wants  to  do;  the  budget  detetmines  much  of 
what  one  actually  does.  During  the  period 
covered  by  the  1989  plan,  the  College 
increased  the  percentage  of  the  education 
and  general  budget  devoted  to  instruction 
and  academic  support,  and  decreased  the 
percentage  spent  on  administtative  costs  and 
buildings  and  grounds.  We  now  spend  2.4% 
more  on  instruction  and  academic  support 
than  we  did  at  the  beginning  of  the  planning 
period,  and  3.3%  less  on  administrative 
costs.  The  percentage  of  the  budget  devoted 
to  buildings  and  grounds  was  cut  by  3.6% 
duting  the  same  period.  Within  a  $19  mil- 
lion "E&G"  budget,  reallocations  of  two  and 
three  percent  represent  large  dollar  amounts. 
Money  saved  by  careful  budgeting  has  not 
only  allowed  the  instrucrional  and  academic 
support  budgets  to  grow,  but  has  permitted 
our  annual  supporr  of  financial  aid  to 
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as  older  residence  halls  were  being 

renovated,  the  new  Carpenter  Houses 

were  built  for  upperclassmen. 


The  events  of  the  past  five  or 

six  years  were  hardly  a  prescription 

for  success  at  a  small  liberal  arts 

college  that  was  supposed  to  be 

either  fixing,  replacing  or 

changing  nearly  everything  while 

doubling  the  money  it  was  raising 

We  have  accomplished  our  goals 

despite  circumstances  most 

informed  observers  would  call 

a  recipe  for  disaster. 

The  outcomes,  of  course, 

have  been  anything  but. 

Perhaps  the  strategic  plan 

should  be  awarded  an  A + 

rather  than  an  A. 


increase  significantly.  Budgets  are  like  pies: 
the  size  of  the  slices  indicates  a  good  deal 
about  the  goals  of  the  institution.  In  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  1989  strategic  plan, 
we  have  increased  support  of  teaching  and 
learning,  and  cut  other  kinds  of  spending. 

The  1989  strategic  plan  contained  at  least 
129  objectives.  In  this  essay,  I  have  addressed 
only  several  dozen  of  what  I  trust  are  among 
the  most  significant  of  them.  We  dropped  six 
objectives  during  subsequent  planning  dis- 
cussions after  the  1 989  strategic  plan  was 
adopted,  and  according  to  my  count,  we 
have  met  or  are  meeting  all  but  nine  or  ten 
ot  the  remaining  goals.  Five  of  these  unmet 
goals  are  additional  staff  appointments  that 
we  cannot  now  afford  or  have  decided  we 
can  do  without.  Several  others  are  marginal 
projects  that  we  neither  dropped  nor  pur- 
sued. Some  things  one  never  gets  around  to. 
Nevertheless,  our  success  rate  should  be 
worth,  at  a  minimum,  an  "A"  on  the  plan- 
ning report  card. 

II  one  adopts  a  difficulty  factor,  in  anal- 
ogy to  Olympic  diving  or  figure  skating,  our 
grade  could  be  even  higher.  One  such  dif- 
ficulty was  the  recession.  For  the  five-year 
period  covered  by  the  strategic  plan,  the 
country  experienced  a  serious  economic 
downturn,  and  naturally,  the  consequences 
were  strongly  felt  at  Hampden-Sydney.  The 
recession  complicated  our  fundraising  efforts 
and  affected  other  sources  of  revenue,  par- 
ticularly income  from  student  fees.  For 
instance,  one  of  the  biggest  retention  prob- 
lems we  face  is  the  price  we  charge — in 
excess  of  $19,000  annually.  Although  that 
price  is  only  about  75%  of  the  actual  cost — 
fundraising,  endowment,  and  other  income 
cover  the  rest — each  year  some  students 
choose  to  transfer  to  public  institutions  that 
charge  half  what  we  do.  The  price  of  a  high- 
quality  private  education  has  also  affected 
our  admissions  program.  A  number  of  high 
school  seniors  do  not  consider  Hampden- 
Sydney  because  they  fear  they  cannot  afford 
the  tees.  As  a  complicating  factor,  the  same 
five-year  period  saw  a  dramatic  decrease  in 
the  number  of  college-age  young  people.  The 
number  of  graduating  high  school  seniors 
dropped  steadily  from  1989  until  1994,  and 
only  now  is  the  trend  beginning  to  reverse 


itself.  At  no  time  during  the  past  50  years  has 
our  recruiting  been  so  complicated  by  the 
small  number  of  acceptable  candidates.  Need 
I  add  that  recruiting  for  a  men's  college 
presents  difficulties  one  would  not  encounter 
at  coeducational  colleges.  Fewer  than  50%  of 
college-bound  students  are  male,  and  almost 
all  college-age  men  express  preference  for 
coeducational  institutions.  Despite  such  fac- 
tors, and  the  shrinking  admissions  pool,  we 
have  filled  our  classes  with  students  whose 
academic  profiles  exceed  those  of  the  pre- 
vious rwo  decades.  Moreover,  even  during 
this  period  ot  discouraging  economic  condi- 
tions, we  managed  annual  improvements  in 
fundraising. 

In  pursuit  of  the  planning  goals  of  the 
1989  strategic  plan,  we  thus  carried  out  the 
largest  series  of  maintenance  and  construc- 
tion projects  in  College  history,  dramatically 
improved  classrooms,  laboratories,  and 
faculty  offices,  added  a  dozen  faculty  mem- 
bers, increased  endowments  in  support  ot 
teaching  and  learning,  dramatically  increased 
financial  aid,  introduced  a  new  integrated 
telecommunications  system,  opened  a  new 
computing  center,  built  new  water  and  sew- 
erage systems,  improved  the  appearance  of 
the  campus,  doubled  the  number  of  merit 
scholars  who  enrolled  each  year,  and  raised 
80%  of  our  fundraising  goal.  (The  fund- 
raising  drive — our  Campaign  to  Sustain  the 
Mission — will  continue  until  1997.)  We 
have  seen  most  of  these  projects  to  successful 
conclusions  while  experiencing  changes  that 
threatened  to  bring  progress  to  a  halt. 

From  the  adoption  of  the  1989  strategic 
plan  through  the  current  academic  year,  two 
different  Vice  Presidents  tor  Business  Affairs 
and  three  Vice  Presidents  tor  Advancement 
(or  fundraising)  have  headed  Cabinet  offices. 
More  serious  were  changes  at  the  executive 
level:  between  1990  and  1992,  four  different 
people  sat  in  the  College  President's  chair. 
What  I  document  is  hardly  a  prescription  for 
success  at  a  small  liberal  arts  college  that  was 
supposed  to  be  either  fixing,  replacing,  or 
changing  nearly  everything  while  doubling 
the  money  it  was  raising.  We  have  accom- 
plished our  goals  despite  circumstances  most 
informed  observers  would  call  a  recipe  tor 
disaster.  The  outcomes,  of  course,  have  been 
anything  but.  Perhaps  the  strategic  plan 
should  be  awarded  an  A+,  rather  than  an  A. 
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Success  at  Hampden-Sydney  has  always 
meant  a  combination  of  good  leadership  and 
teamwork.  The  team  carried  the  burden 
when  there  were  changes  at  the  top.  That  is 
why  so  many  of  the  sentences  in  this  essay 
begin  with  "the  College"  "the  plan,"  or  "we." 
The  key  players  have  been  a  number  of  ded- 
icated and  talented  administrators,  faculty 
and  staff  members,  and  an  amazing  group  of 
concerned,  involved  College  Trustees.  This 
group  shared  a  dedication  to  the  College  and 
its  mission,  and  possessed  a  good  plan  and  a 
good  planning  process  to  guide  its  work. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  planning  process, 
this  essay  would  have  had  a  different  story  to 
tell.  Perhaps  on  another  occasion,  it  will  be 
appropriate  to  tell  the  story  of  the  people 
who  have  made  the  plan  work.  Some  of  us 
were  part  of  the  process  in  1988  and  1989. 
Others  joined  the  process  after  it  was  under- 
way, and  at  once  began  to  make  significant 


contributions.  The  collective  efforts  of  a  tal- 
ented group  of  people  have  allowed  the  Col- 
lege to  move  with  confidence  toward  the 
new  century.  Now,  with  experienced,  secure 
leadership  in  place,  the  team  is  again  plan- 
ning ahead. 

We  know  that  we  cannot  rest  on  our  lau- 
rels. An  A  on  the  last  report  card  guarantees 
nothing  about  the  next  grading  period.  Cir- 
cumstances have  changed,  and  yesterday's 
solutions  will  not  necessarily  resolve  tomor- 
row's problems.  Moreover,  the  substance  of 
this  essay  has  been  devoted  to  successes  and 
not  to  the  many  issues  that  have  yet  to  be 
resolved  and  problems  that  have  yet  to  find 
solutions.  The  full  story  of  the  past  five  or  six 
years  would  look  different  from  this  narrative 
of  what  has  gone  well.  Hence,  we  are  writing 
a  new  strategic  plan.  Already  in  draft  form 
are  preliminary  reports  from  four  faculty  and 


staff  subcommittees  that  have  been  studying 
the  majot  issues  of  the  day.  A  Self-Study 
Steering  Committee  has  been  at  work  all 
year,  and  has  a  busy  agenda  for  the  ten 
months  that  lie  ahead.  The  College  faces 
reaccreditation  from  the  Southern  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Schools  during  the 
spring  of  1996.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  work 
immediately  ahead  of  us. 

The  next  plan  promises  to  be  more  com- 
plex than  the  last  one.  The  1 989  strategic 
plan  called  for  a  number  of  staff  appoint- 
ments, significant  purchases  of  equipment, 
and  the  renovation  and  construction  of 
many  buildings.  Our  challenges  were  obvi- 
ous. The  challenges  of  the  next  five  years  will 
be  of  a  more  subtle  kind.  We  will  want  to 
improve  programs  without  necessarily  hiring 
people  and  improve  quality  without  buving 
or  building  things.  Indeed,  will  have  to  learn 
to  do  more  with  less.  Certainly  we  will  want 
to  take  a  good  look  at  what  we  are  teaching 
and  how  we  are  teaching  it.  The  present  cur- 
riculum was  adopted  in  1981.  It  is  now  time 
to  determine  how  well  our  academic  offer- 
ings meet  our  educational  philosophy.  The 
group  of  tasks  before  us  will  make  our  recent 
undertakings  look  simple.  Indeed,  during  the 
next  ten  years,  the  problems  facing  private 
colleges  and  universities  throughout  the 
country  will  make  the  past  decade  seem  like 
a  golden  age.  All  of  us  at  Hampden-Sydney 
will  do  our  best  to  see  that  the  College  meets 
its  potential  in  the  future.  Readers  of  The 
Record,  quite  frankly,  will  have  to  do  their 
best  as  well.  It  will  require  supreme  efforts 
from  all  ol  us  to  find  our  way  along  the 
winding  road  that  leads  into  the  mists  of  the 
twenty-first  century. 


(For  more  about  Hampden-Sydney 's  winding 
road,  see  Lynn  Clapham  s  essay,  on  the  inside  front 
cover  of  this  issue.) 
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Fellows  of  the  College: 
An  Academic  Hall  of  Fame 


THIS  SPRING,  THE  FIRST 
Fellows  of  the  College  brought 
to  Hampden-Sydney  their 
stories  of  successful  careers  in 
scholarship  and  research,  and  taught  by 
example  that  a  liberal  arts  education  can  be 
the  beginning  or  a  life  of  constant  discovery. 
F.  Nash  Boney  '52,  Fellow  or  the  College 
in  the  Social  Sciences,  has  been  a  full  profes- 
sor of  history  at  the  University  of  Georgia 
since  1972.  Around  Arhens,  he  is  known  as 
an  excellent  teacher  and  personable  lecturer 
with  a  vast  store  of  knowledge  about  the 
history  of  the  South,  Virginia,  Georgia,  and 
the  Civil  War.  He  has  written  more  than  80 
articles  in  such  journals  as  Civil  War  History, 
Alabama  Review,  Virginia  Cavalcade,  Amer- 
ica, South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  The  Dictionary 
of  Georgia  Biography,  and  the  Encyclopedia  of 
Southern  History;  among 
the  ten  books  that  he 
has  written  or  con- 
tributed to  is  the 
Histojy  of  Georgia, 
commissioned  by 
then  Governor  of 
Georgia  Jimmy 
Carter. 


By  Eunice  Canvile 

Illustrious  as  his  career  in  academe  has 
been,  Nash  Boney  admits  to  being  uncertain, 
when  he  graduated  in  1952,  about  how  he 
was  going  to  use  his  Hampden-Sydney 
education.  "I  was  exposed  to  a  lot  of  things 
here  I  had  never  thought  of"  he  recalled.  "I 
left  here  dazed  and  confused.  I  didn't  know 
what  I  wanted  to  do."  As  a  student,  he  had 
concentrated  more  on  math  and  science  than 
the  humanities  and  had  been  elected  to  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  When  it  was  time  to  enter  the 
world,  he  felr  he  had  a  lot  of  knowledge  and 
nowhere  to  use  it. 

Most  of  his  friends  had  been  in  pre-med, 
a  course  that  held  no  interest  for  him.  He 
had  no  urge,  either,  to  enter  the  family  busi- 
ness. And  he  never  dreamed  of  teaching: 
"Nobody  I  knew  was  a  professor;  nobody  in 
my  family  was.  I  didn't  know  anybody  who 
even  talked  about  teaching.  Of  course,  I  liked 
psychology,  Bible,  math,  and  science,  but 
I  didn't  think  of  them  as  career  options." 

Although  fighting  had  by  then  ended  in 
Korea,  the  draft  was  still  on.  Boney  round 
himself  in  the  Army.  Among  the  centuries- 
old  buildings  and  institutions  of  Europe — 
much  older  than  than  anything  he  had 
known  in  his  native  Richmond — he  devel- 
oped a  curiosity  about  history. 


He  came  back  and  enrolled  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  where  "being  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  from  Hampden-Sydney  and  a 
veteran  made  it  easy  to  get  in."  While  he 
worked  on  his  dissertation  about  John 
Letcher,  the  governor  of  Virginia  during  the 
Civil  War,  he  discovered  that  his  interest  lay 
more  in  the  late  Antebellum  period  in  rhe 
South.  He  also  met  and  married  France  Alice 
Bernard,  a  French  exchange  student  at 
Virginia. 

After  a  year  at  Murray  State  College  in 
Kentucky  and  two  years  at  the  University  of 
Georgia,  the  Boneys  spent  three  years  at 
Washington  State  University.  It  was  at 
Washington  State  in  the  late  Sixties  that 
Boney  first  encountered  a  strong  anti- 
Southern  sentiment.  "Washington  State  was 
not  a  hot-spot  for  Confederate  history  back 
then,"  he  laughs.  "The 
image  of  the  South 
was  very  negative. 
The  people  there 
held  naive,  rigid 
stereotypes. 
Although  never 
directed  towards 
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me,  they  were  strong  nevertheless." 

Returning  to  the  University  or  Georgia  in 
1968,  Boney  continued  a  prolific  publishing 
career  aimed  in  part  at  divesting  Americans 
or  their  misconceptions  or  the  true  South. 
In  "The  Redneck"  (1971,  published  in  Geor- 
gia Review  and  later  in  Intellectual  Digest),  he 
explains  that  the  original  term  redneck 
described  members  of  an  educated,  agrarian 
middle  class  not  much  different  from  its 
Northern  counterpart.  In  the  book  he  is 
most  proud  of,  Southerners  All,  he  attempts 
to  break  the  stereotypes  people  seem  to  hold 
about  the  antebellum  South. 

At  Hampden-Sydney  on  April  10,  he  was 
both  entertainer  and  teacher,  showing  photo- 
graphs of  somber  husbands  and  wives,  free 
men  and  slaves,  and  coaxing  the  audience  to 
come  along  with  him  on  his  discover)'  of  the 
lives  behind  the  tight-lipped  visages. 

Boney  tetired  from  teaching  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1994.  He'll  stay  on  in  Athens  and 
finish  a  book,  a  popular  rather  than  scholarly 
work,  about  the  Civil  War  in  Georgia.  "And 
the  Olympics  ate  coming!"  he  exclaims, 
adding  a  few  comments  about  rabid  soccer 
fans  and  tourists  who  want  to  visit  "Tara." 

A  wiser  Boney  now  feels  that  his  confu- 
sion on  Commencement  Day  at  Hampden- 
Sydney  was  a  healthy  start  to  his  search  for 
the  truth.  "In  a  way  a  liberal  education 
should  do  that,  should  make  you  dazed  and 
confused.  It  has  had  a  good  bit  to  do, 
I  think,  with  my  success." 

Samuel  B.  McLaughlin,  Jr.  '65,  Fellow  of 
the  College  in  the  Natural  Sciences,  is  a 
Senior  Research  Scientist  in  the  Environ- 
mental Sciences  Division  at  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory,  an  arm  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy.  Regarded  as  an  authority  on 
plant  response  to  environmental  stress, 
McLaughlin  has  conducted  innovative  and 
far-reaching  srudies  of  the  effects  of  acid  rain 
and  gas  pollutants  on  forests  and  crops,  the 
decline  in  growth  of  certain  evergreen 
species,  and  the  use  of  renewable  fuel 
resources  like  native  grasses.  He  has  received 
grants  from  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, the  Department  of  Energy,  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculrure,  and  awards  for 
research  and  publication. 

Like  Boney's,  Sandy  McLaughlin's  career 


path  was  uncertain  for  a  while.  A  third- 
generation  Hampden-Sydney  man — his 
father  and  grandfather  studied  here  before 
him — McLaughlin  came  to  the  College  in 
1961  as  a  pre-medical  student.  The  plans  for 
a  career  in  medicine  changed  soon  after  grad- 
uation, however,  when  he  realized  the 
"awesome  responsibility  of  being  a  doctor, 
having  people's  lives  in  your  hands";  he 
never  applied  to  medical  school. 

Instead,  he  looked  to  his  roots.  On  the 
family  farm  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  he 
had  grown  up  working  the  land,  hunting  in 
the  thick  woods  around  him,  and  fishing  in 
the  cold,  clear  streams  nearby.  "But  you  can't 
make  a  life's  work  out  of  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing," he  laughs.  So  he  enrolled  at  Virginia 
Tech,  earned  a  Master's  of  Science  in  forestry 
ecology,  and  completed  his  Ph.D.  in  forest 
physiology  at  Duke  in  1970. 

Along  the  way,  he  discovered  what 
humans  wete  doing  to  their  small  biosphere, 
and  resolved  to  work  on  saving  us  from 
ourselves.  On  the  frontiers  of  research,  at 
Duke  he  built  his  own  water-cooled  gas 
exchange  device  for  his  dissertation  on  the 
damaging  effects  of  hydrogen  fluoride  on 
forest  trees.  At  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity from  1970  to  1974,  he  designed  a 
programmable  pollutant-control  system  to 
reproduce,  in  the  laboratory,  fluctuations  in 
sulfur  dioxide.  The  published  research  on  his 
first  project  at  Oak  Ridge  set  precedents  for 
later  studies  of  carbon  metabolism  in  forest 
trees.  His  and  a  colleague's  studies  on  acid 
rain  helped  to  establish  the  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory's  Environmental 
Services  Division  as  a  leading  laboratory  for 
air  pollution  research.  This  spring,  he 
finished  a  significant  paper  for  Nature  on  the 
effects  of  ozone  on  mature  forest  trees;  it  is 
the  first  time  the  effect  has  been  quantified. 

While  innovative — or  because  it  was — 
McLaughlin's  work  has  also  been  contro- 
versial. When  asked  in  1981  by  the  EPA  to 
coordinare  research  on  acid  rain,  he  showed 
through  extensive  testing  that  exhaust  emis- 
sions had  caused  the  decline  in  growth  of 
income-generating  forests  like  red  spruce  and 
Southern  pine.  He  was  then  attacked  by  the 
EPA  itself  and  the  lumber  industries,  who 
resisted  the  implications  of  McLaughlin's 
findings.  "That  the  forest  may  not  be  a  stable 
source  of  income  was  alarming  to  the  lumber 


industry,"  he  recalls.  "They  didn't  want  there 
to  be  a  problem." 

His  latest  project,  however,  should  give 
hope  even  to  the  most  manic  alarmist.  He 
and  his  colleagues  ate  researching  biofuels, 
obtained  from  living  plants,  as  an  alternative 
to  fossil  fuels.  One  of  the  most  promising  of 
these  plants  is  switch  grass,  which  is  five 
times  more  efficient  than  corn  in  producing 
ethanol,  doesn't  require  replanting  every 
year,  is  good  for  the  soil,  and  gives  the 
economically  strapped  farmers  another  cash 
crop.  "Perhaps,"  he  says  in  a  voice  laden  with 
scientific  caution,  "in  25  years  we  can 
provide  50%  of  our  fuel  from  sources  other 
than  fossil  fuels.  .  .  .  Petro-chemical  compa- 
nies have  more  options  than  they  think." 

Sometimes  McLaughlin  is  so  engrossed 
in  his  work,  its  significance  sneaks  up  on 
him.  "The  feeling  that  you're  working  on  a 
problem  whose  solution  is  important  to  the 
future  of  mankind"  seems  to  hit  him  as  he  is 
talking  about  the  "exciting  fronts"  he  and 
others  at  the  ORNL  are  exploring  in  their 
research.  He  has  even  gotten  over  the  intim- 
idation of  working  among  Nobel  Laureates. 
"I've  found  they're  just  people,"  he  says, 
"people  you  can  learn  from." 

After  years  of  answering  troublesome 
questions  and  sometimes  taking  the  heat  for 
his  findings,  McLaughlin,  like  Boney,  credits 
his  success  in  his  field  with  what  he  "took 
away"  from  Hampden-Sydney.  He  says  that 
"the  diversity  of  thought  processes"  and 
"sense  of  balance"  he  developed  here  helps 
him  to  take  the  multi-disciplined  approach 
necessary  to  the  environmenral  sciences.  And 
what  has  given  him  strength  in  his  battles  is 
the  sense  of  individual  worth  he  found  at  this 
college:  "I  discovered  that  it  was  good  for  me 
to  consider  at  times  that  I  might  be  right." 

William  H.  Trapnell,  Jr.  '54,  Fellow  in  the 
Humanities,  is  a  professor  of  French  at  Indi- 
ana University.  Educated  at  the  Universite 
de  Strasbourg  and  the  Sorbonne,  Dr.  Trap- 
nell earned  his  Master's  in  French  at  Middle- 
bury  College  and  his  Ph.D.  in  French  at  the 
University  of  Pittsbutgh.  His  dissertation, 
The  Contribution  of  Marivaux's  Journalistic 
Works  to  his  Theater  and Noveh,  was 
published  in  1967;  his  six  other  books — on 
Voltaire,  Marivaux,  philosophers  from 
Descartes  to  Berkeley,  and  Thomas 
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Woolston — were  published  internationally. 
An  instructor  at  Hampden-Sydney  in  1959- 
1960,  he  also  taught  at  Rollins  College,  the 
University  or  Pittsburgh,  and  Brown  Univer- 
sity before  going  to  Indiana  University  at 
Bloomington  in  1969.  A  winner  of  the  Lilly 
Open  Fellowship  (1986-1987),  he  has 
taught  courses  on  Rousseau,  Marivaux, 
Voltaire,  Diderot,  18th-century  theater, 
comedie  cLissique,  roman  etpoesie,  and  the 
Enlightenment. 

Bill  Trapnell  considers  himself  a  happy 
example  of  a  life  that  develops  on  its  own. 
"You  don't  have  to  decide  right  now''  is  his 
comforting  advice  to  students  who  agonize 
over  getting  from  graduation  to  profession. 
Indeed,  his  own  story,  told  to  a  packed  audi- 
ence on  April  10,  is  a  wanderer's  tale  of 
lessons  learned  in  youth  and  recognized  years 
later,  of  dreams  that  dissolved  and  oppor- 
tunities that  took  their  place. 

Trapnell  admits  to  being  a  "terrible" 
undergraduate  student,  "particularly  bad  at 
Latin,  and  chemistry  lab  was  a  diabolical 
kirchen."  When  professor  of  religion  Charles 
McRae  asked  what  the  arc  of  the  sky  was, 
like  the  rest  of  the  students  he  "wondered 
what  he  was  talking 
about." 

Years  later, 
however,  Trap- 
nell realized 
that  while  his 
body  had  been 
staggering 
through  under- 


graduate confusion,  his  mind  had  been 
moving  toward  higher  planes  of  thought. 
The  principles  of  government  he  had 
pondered  in  Robert  T.  "Old  Mother" 
Hubard's  government  class  surfaced  again 
when  Trapnell  began  to  teach  Toqueville; 
"Bump"  Elliott's  tough  mathematical  equa- 
tions had  instilled  in  him  "an  awareness  of 
dynamic  proportions"  that  later  balanced  his 
perspective  in  research  and  teaching.  Even 
the  answer  to  McRae's  "arc  of  the  sky  "  ques- 
tion— it  is  "a  place  [the  prophets]  could  not 
go  and  see  for  themselves" — came  to  him  as 
he  was  researching  The  Treatment  ofChris- 
tian  Doctrine  by  Philosophers  of  the  Natural 
Light  from  Descartes  to  Berkeley. 

But,  says  Trapnell,  "the  autobiography  of 
youth  should  be  founded  on  dreams,  the 
unfulfilled  as  well  as  the  fulfilled."  Because  as 
a  child  he  had  envisioned  himself  shooting 
down  Germans  over  Europe  and,  as  an 
adolescent,  shooting  down  MIGs  over 
Korea,  in  1954  he  joined  the  Air  Force  to 
become  a  famous  fighter  pilot.  But  "after  a 
few  months  in  the  Aviation  Cadet  Program," 
he  recalls,  "I  discovered  that  I  couldn't  even 
fly  a  Piper  Cub." 

Other  dreams,  too,  took  flight.  As 
another  Beethoven  or  Wagner,  he  hoped  to 
trap  notes  like  birds  and  set  them  free  in 
magnificent  music;  as  another  Hemingway 
or  a  Faulkner,  he  would  shape  deathless 
prose.  Those  dreams  died  when  he  put  his 
fingers  to  the  piano  ("Why  don't  you  plav 
something  you  know?")  or  got  so  many 
rejection  slips  that  he  came  to  hate  editors. 
The  loss  of  youthful  illusion 
tempered  rather  than  killed  his  spirit, 
saw  Irapnell.  It  made  him  ready  for 
what  replaced  the  dreams:  the  reality 
of  a  way  of  lite  he  had  never  planned, 
or  even  considered.  When  the 
Russians  launched  the  first  Sputnik 
in  1957,  the  U.S.  government  did 
I  more  than  speed  up  its  own  space 
program.  The  American  compet- 
itive spirit  also  brought  about  a 
"great  revolution"  in  the  studv  of 
languages,  and  Trapnell  was  able 
to  studv  in  Europe  for  free. 

"  After  three  years  on  the  GI 

Bill  in  Europe,"  Trapnell  recalls, 

:ame  home  with  a  wife,  fluency 


WILLIAM  H.  TRAPNELL,  JR.    54 


in  French  and  German,  and  a  diplomas 
showing  that  I  had  learned  something  about 
French,  German,  and  American  literature.  .  . 
.  I  had  traveled  to  most  of  the  countries  in 
Western  Europe  and  to  Yugoslavia,  Greece, 
and  Turkey.  Why,  I  even  saw  both  sides  of 
Berlin,  before  the  Wall!" 

But  he  had  to  make  a  living;  he  accepted 
a  year-long  teaching  position  at  Hampden- 
Sydney.  Here,  he  "learned  to  teach  by  walk- 
ing into  a  classroom  full  of  students  and 
speaking  French  to  them."  He  was  given  the 
freedom  to  set  up  his  own  courses,  from 
beginner  level  to  advanced  literature.  And  he 
came  to  know  Ned  Crawley,  Elmo  Firenze, 
and  others  (even  Dr.  McRae)  as  colleagues. 
The  year  at  Hampden-Sydney  led  him  to 
pursue  teaching  as  a  profession. 

Saying  that  a  person  has  to  be  "a  little 
crazy"  to  pursue  the  humanities,  Trapnell 
admits  to  some  small  insanity-  of  his  own. 
Almost  obsessive  about  the  pursuit  of  schol- 
arship, he  has  had  to  set  limits.  "I  had  to  stop 
doing  academic  work  after  supper,"  he 
complains,  "because  I  wouldn't  go  to  bed  at 
all,  with  all  those  ideas  spinning  around  in 
my  head." 

He  passionately  defends  the  study  of 
languages  because  it  exercises  the  mind. 
Years  ago  in  Paris  he  confronted  people  with 
"very  different  ways  of  looking  at  the  world." 
There  he  was  led  back  to  the  ideas  of  1 8th- 
century  France,  which  led  him  to  Voltaire, 
which  led  him  to  the  "extravagant"  project  of 
examining  the  religion  of  all  the  major 
Enlightenment  deists,  apologists,  and  philos- 
ophers. .  .  .  And  so  it  has  gone.  Because  he 
believes  that  the  only  rest  from  his  labors  lies 
in  the  pursuit  of  other  labors,  Trapnell,  who 
speaks  three  languages  fluently  and  reads  at 
least  six,  is  now  studying  Arabic. 

Perhaps  Trapnell  is  like  a  hero  out  of 
Marivaux,  the  18th-century  French  writer  on 
whom  he  wrote  his  dissertation;  there  is  no 
"aesthetic  need"  to  finish  his  narrative, 
because  we  have  seen  his  conflicts  resolved. 
"1  never  had  any  rational  plan  or  set  of  steps 
outlined  ahead  of  time,"  Trapnell  says 
simply.  "All  of  these  things  seem  to  have 
taken  care  of  themselves.  And  that  harmon- 
izes very  nicely  with  the  whole  idea  of  the 
humanities." 
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On  the  Hill 


Governor  Allen  Speaks  at 
Commencement,  May  7,  1995 

IFTYYEARS  AFTER  the  end 
C    I  of  World  War  II  in  Europe, 

/    '        the  Honorable  George  Allen, 

"~*  Governor  of  Virginia, 

reminded  Hampden-Sydney's  graduates  that 
American  freedom  is  sustained  by  a  less 
violent  kind  of  conflict  than  warfare. 

Recalling  the  discord  between  James 
Madison  and  Patrick  Henry,  early  trustees  of 
the  College  and  founders  of  the  nation, 
Governor  Allen  reminded  the  audience  of 
more  than  2,000  that  out  of  such  a  "crucible 
of  conflict  and  competition  can  come  great 
things.  ...  In  fact,  competition  of  ideas  and 
vigorous  debate  are  the  lifeblood  of 
democracy." 

American  democracy  is  unique 
because  of  its  demand  for  the  peace- 
ful resolution  of  conflict.  The 
nation's  founders  built  "a  healthy 
tension"  into  the  Constitution  by 
establishing  checks  and  balances. 


"The  result,"  he  said:  "power  is  divided. 
Conflict  becomes  a  force  for  good.  Extremes 
are  resisted.  Peace  and  liberty  are  preserved." 
In  an  ideal  nation,  conflict  becomes 


Out  of  the  crucible 

of  conflict  and  competition 

can  come  great  things. . . . 

Competition  of  ideas 

and  vigorous  debate 

are  the  lifeblood 

of  democracy. " 

GEORGE  ALLEN 
Governor  of  Virginia 


competition — in  the  marketplace,  in  society, 
and  in  government,  with  most  divisive  issues 
resolved  at  the  ballot  box.  And,  traditionally, 
Americans  "have  understood  that  what 
united  them  was  far  greater  than  what 
divided  them." 

Lately,  however,  political  differences  have 
turned  into  extremism,  and  extremism  has 
turned  into  tragedy,  said  Governor  Allen, 
only  days  after  terrorists  bombed  a  federal 
building  in  Oklahoma  City.  Now,  more  than 
ever,  he  urged,  "we  must  rediscover  and  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  timeless  truths  and 
enduring  principles  that  for  two  centuries 
have  steered  us  clear  of  [that  kind  of] 
barbarism." 

Mr.  Allen  was  elected  the  67th  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  in  1993, 


Governor  George  Allen 
urged  graduates  to  enjoy 
vigorous  debate  (left): 
Lewis  Lancaster  (lower 
left)  received  an  honorary 
degree;  and  the  governor 
met  with  families  after 
the  ceremony— below,  with 
Henry  Hurt.  President 
Wilson,  and  Charlie 
Hurt  '95. 
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thereby  filling  the  seat  first  occupied  by  one 
of  the  rounding  Trusrees  of  Hampden- 
Sydnev  College,  Patrick  Henry.  A  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Virginia  (earning  a  B.A. 
in  history  in  1974  and  a  Juris  Doctorate  in 
1 97v),  he  has  served  as  a  delegate  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia  and  as  a 
member  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives.  He  was  awarded  a  Doctor  of 
Laws,  honoris  causa,  by  Hampden-Sydney 
College  during  Commencement  ceremonies. 
The  Reverend  Lewis  Holladay  Lancaster, 
Jr.  '48  was  given  a  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
honoris  causa.  Grandson  and  son  of  mission- 
aries to  China,  Mr.  Lancaster  himself  was  a 
missionary  in  Japan  for  20  years,  before 
becoming  Director  of  Ecumenical  Relations 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

AWARDS  GIVEN  AT  COMMENCEMENT  1995 

Class  Valedictorian:  Daniel  C.  Turner. 

The  Gammon  Cup:  Jason  F.  Leonard. 

The  Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan  Medallion: 
Logan  H.  Brown  '95,  Scott  J.  Pietan  '95, 
and  Robert  H.  Jones,  Dean  of  Admissions. 

The  Anna  Carrington  Harrison  Award:  Buck- 
ner  Woodford  (Ford)  Hamilton  IV. 

The  Samuel  S.  Jones  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Award: 
Christopher  W.  Bishop. 

The  Cabell  Award  for  Teaching  Excellence: 
David  S.  Pelland  (mathematics). 

The  Robert  Thruston  Hubard  TV  Award: 
Erlene  Bowman  (Head  cashier,  Bookstore). 

The  Thomas  Edward  Crawley  Award:  Gerald 
T.  Carney  (religion). 

The  John  Brooks  Fuqua  Awards  for  Excellence 
m  Teaching:  C.  William  Anderson  (chem- 
istry), Anthony  M.  Carilli  (economics), 
Ralph  S.  Hattox  (history),  David  E.  Marion 
(political  science),  and  Susan  Pepper 
Robbins  (rhetoric). 

Senior  Class  Award:  Ambassador  William  B. 
Jones  (political  science). 

PHI  BETA  KAPPA 

D.  Earl  Baggett  IV,  Martin  B.  Clapp,  Chris- 
topher W  Conner,  Tolga  U.  Esmer,  Juan 
Gonzalez-Maertens,  B.  Woodford  Hamilton 
IV,  Adam  R.  Henceroth,  Steven  Ho, 
Matthew  E.  Malone,  Matthew  D.  Michael, 
James  R.  Powell,  Andrew  M.  Reid,  John  A. 
Stuhr  III,  Brian  M.  Taylor,  James  W 
Thweatt  III,  Charles  T.  Upchurch,  Joel  W 
Velasco,  and  Gresham  I.  Weatherh. 


Noel  and  W.  Sydnor  Settle  55  in  front  of  the  dining  hall  and  student  center,  which  was  dedicated  in 
his  honor  on  May  5.  The  trustees  decided  to  name  the  building  for  Mr.  Settle  because  it  was  one  of  the 
grandest  achievements  of  his  seventeen-year  tenure  as  Chairman  of  the  Board. 


Settle  Hall  Dedicated 

The  building  known  around  campus  as  "the 
student  center"  was  named  Settle  Hall  on 
Friday,  May  5.  The  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  had  voted  to  honor 
W  Sydnor  Sertle  '55,  Chairman  Emeritus  of 
the  Board,  both  for  his  board  leadership  and 
for  his  role  in  the  building's  planning  and 
construction. 

Settle  was  a  member  of  the  Hampden- 
Sydney  Board  of  Trustees  from  1972  to  1994 
and  was  Chairman  from  1980  to  1994.  He 
was  awarded  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Laws 
degree  at  Commencement  in  May  1994. 

During  his  tenure  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  he  oversaw  a  number  of  other 
construction  projects,  including  Crawley 
Forum  and  the  Carpenter  Residence  Halls, 
as  well  as  improvements  to  Bagbv,  Morton, 
Cabell,  Venable  Hall,  and  Johns  Auditorium. 
The  College's  enrollment  s;rew  bv  200 


students  in  his  time  as  Chairman;  the  grad- 
uation rate  improved  from  about  50%  to 
nearly  75%;  and  the  College's  endowment 
increased  from  $10  million  to  S50  million. 

Settle  Hall,  which  houses  the  Tiger  Inn, 
Pannill  Commons,  and  other  dining  and 
reception  areas,  "is  very  much  a  reflection  of 
Mr.  Settle's  extraordinary  vision,"  said  Pres- 
ident Wilson.  "He  was  the  first  to  recognize 
that  the  time  had  come  for  a  new  dining 
hall.  He  also  insisted  from  the  very  begin- 
ning that  the  building  should  incorporate  a 
student  center  and  was  involved  in  planning 
from  the  earliest  days  to  the  finish." 

A  native  of  Lawrenceville,  Virginia,  Settle 
has  been  a  member  of  the  New  York  law 
firm,  Simpson,  Thacher  &  Bartlett,  for  more 
than  35  years,  first  as  Associate,  then  as  Part- 
ner, then  as  Senior  Partner,  and  now  in  an 
"of  counsel''  capacity.  He  and  his  wife  Noel 
live  in  New  Vernon,  New  Jersey. 
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Oedipus  Symposium 
attracts  high  student  interest; 
climaxes  with  student 
performance  of  Greek  play 

From  March  1  to  4,  Hampden-Sydney  held 
a  symposium  on  Sophocles'  grand  tragedy 
Oedipus  Rex.  The  student  theater  troupe, 
directed  by  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 
David  Kaye,  performed  the  drama  each 
evening;  during  the  afternoons,  well-known 
classicists,  psychologists,  and  theater  directors 
discussed  the  challenges  of  interpreting  and 
staging  a  2500-year-old  drama  for  contem- 
porary audiences.  Lead  speakers  were 
Charles  Segal  of  the  Harvard  University 
Classics  Department,  Jules  Bemporad,  a 
psychiatrist  of  the  Cornell  University  Medi- 
cal College,  Ruthellen  Josselson,  a  psychol- 
ogist at  Towson  State,  Jack  Walsh  and  Myra 
Daling  of  the  University  of  Richmond  Thea- 
ter and  Dance  programs,  Scott  Shattuck, 
Director  of  the  Jean  Cocteau  Repertory 
Company  in  New  York,  and  Ted  Davis, 
director  of  a  recent,  acclaimed  New  York 
production  of  the  plav;  James  Kidd  of  the 
Hampden-Sydney  Fine  Arts  Department, 
and  Katherine  Leake  of  the  Hampden- 
Sydney  Department  of  English. 

Oedipus:  A  Visual  Exploration,  a  collection 
of  photographs,  drawings,  Greek  masks,  and 
classical  vases,  was  displayed  in  Crawlev 
Forum.  H-SC  photography  students  and 
Longwood  art  students  created  the  pieces 
as  an  exploration  of  the  tragic  themes  of  the 
play  and  the  myth. 

In  the  month  before  the  symposium,  a 
group  of  Hampden-Sydney  professors 
offered  a  one-credit-hour  course  on  the  play. 
Each  class  in  the  course,  which  drew  130 
students,  began  with  a  lecture  on  a  key  topic 
and  ended  with  small  faculty-student  group 
discussions  of  the  lecture  and  related 
subjects.  Also  during  February,  a  group  of 
ten  Hampden-Sydney  faculty  members  met 
weekly  with  Professor  James  Arieti  of  the 
Classics  Department  to  read  the  text  of 
Oedipus  in  the  original  Greek. 

On  the  Friday  evening  of  the  symposium, 
alumni  from  the  departments  of  Classics  and 
Psychology  were  invited  to  dine  with  partic- 
ipants in  the  program  and  to  attend  the 


performance.  Graduates  representing  the 
Classes  of  1942  through  1993  attended  the 
event.  Visitors  to  Hampden-Sydney 
remarked  favorably  upon  the  good  audiences 
and  wide  participation  in  symposium  activ- 
ities. Members  of  the  College  community 
simply  reminded  our  visitors  that  at 
Hampden-Sydney,  the  classics  still  live  in 
the  modern  imagination. 


Fine  Arts  Professor  David  Dodge  Lewis  drew  a 
striking  Oedipus  for  the  symposium  poster 
(right)  which  won  a  national  design  award  in 
May;  he  also  painted  the  set  for  the  play 
(bottom)  which  was  designed  by  theater  profes- 
sor David  Kaye.  Students  gave  a  powerful perfor- 
mance of  Sophocles  j  "Oedipus  Rex  ":  below  are 
James  Crowell  '95  as  Oedipus,  Erin  Thomas  (of 
Longwood)  asjocasta,  and  Adam  LaVier  '97  as 
Creon. 


Oedipus,  the  Play  and  Its  Influence  was 
sponsored  by  the  departments  of  classics, 
English,  tine  arts,  philosophy,  and  psychol- 
ogy, and  was  supported  by  a  grant  from  the 
Jessie  Ball  DuPont  Charitable,  Educational, 
and  Religious  Foundation. 
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Student  News 

English-Speaking  Union 
Griff  Aldrich  '96,  a  German-economics 
major  from  Virginia  Beach,  was  named  a 
finalist  tor  the  1995  English-Speaking 
Union  Scholarship,  for  summer  study  at 
Oxford.  The  scholarship  is  offered  each 
year  to  college  juniors  bv  the  Richmond 
branch  of  the  English-Speaking  Union. 

Creative  writing  winners 
Winners  of  the  English  Departments 
creative  writing  competition:  Edwin  E. 
(Donny)  Donaldson,  Third  Honorable 
Mention,  Poetry;  James  M.  (Jimbo)  Ray- 
phand,  Second  Honorable  Mention,  Poetry; 
Charles  L.  O'Brien  II,  First  Honorable 
Mention,  Poetry;  Mikel  L.  (Lem)  Purcell, 
Jr.,  Third  and  Second  Prizes,  Poetry,  and 
Third  Honorable  Mention,  Fiction;  George 
I.  P.  (Geordie)  Buxton,  First  Prize,  Poem'; 
Edward  A.  J.  (Ted)  Casler,  Second  Honor- 
able Mention,  Fiction;  Henry  Charles 
(Charlie)  Hurt  III,  First  Honorable 
Mention,  Fiction;  John  Carter  Shaw,  Third 
Prize,  Fiction;  Stuart  T.  (Taylor)  Smack, 
Second  Prize,  Fiction;  and  Zachary  Taylor, 
First  Prize,  Fiction.  (Charlie  Hurt  had  earlier 
won  the  Ropp  award  for  Student  Writing.) 

Oxford  work 

Paul  R.  Jenkins  '95,  James  R.  Hock,  Jr.  '96, 
Marc  A.  Donald  '96,  Matthew  E  McDaniel 
'96,  Mikel  L.  Purcell,  Jr.  '97,  and  Charles  L. 
Homiller  '97  are  studying  at  Oxford  Univer- 
sity this  summer,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Virginia  Program  at  Oxford. 

Honors  work 

Seniors  Steven  Ho  and  Matt  Michael  and 
freshman  J.  J.  Johnson  spent  the  weekend  of 
March  3 1  -  April  2  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Virginia  Collegiate  Honors  Council. 
Lowell  Frye  accompanied  the  students  to 
Norfolk,  where  they  met  honors  students 
from  colleges  and  universities  across  the  state. 
Matt  delivered  a  paper  on  Nixon's  line-item 
veto  and  the  constitutional  issues  of 
impoundment;  J.  J.  spoke  on  John  Stuart 
Mill  and  some  influences  on  his  thinking. 
At  the  organization's  business  meeting, 
J.J.  was  elected  the  tour-year  private-college 
representative  to  the  governing  council. 


Dr.  &  Mrs.  Graves  Thompson  '27 

Thompson  Professorship  fully 
finded  by  fiends  and  admirers 

Friends,  family,  colleagues,  and  students  of 
Dr.  Graves  Haydon  Thompson  '27  have 
endowed  a  professorship,  the  Thompson 
Chair  in  the  Humanities,  in  his  honor. 
Begun  in  1 986,  the  fund  reached  full  endow- 
ment in  October  1994;  the  first  Thompson 
Professor  was  named  in  February  1995. 

"The  College  has  been  blessed  through- 
out its  history  to  have  had  extremely  talented 
individuals  on  its  Faculty,"  said  Board  Chair- 
man William  C.  Boinest  when  he 
announced  the  endowment  of  the  Thomp- 
son Professorship  at  the  winter  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  in  February  1995.  "Dr. 
Thompson  is  one  of  those  distinguished 
members  of  the  Hampden-Svdnev  Faculty 
one  whose  long  association  led  the  students 
who  were  fortunate  to  have  benefited  from 
his  tutelage  to  seek  to  endow  a  professorship 
in  his  honor." 

The  first  Thompson  Professor,  (ames  A. 
Arieti,  is  a  professor  of  classics  and  currently 
Chair  of  the  Classics  Department.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Grinnell  College  and  Stanford 
University.  A  member  of  the  Hampden- 
Sydney  faculty  since  1978,  he  has  taught 
Greek  and  Roman  literature  and  philosophy, 
ancient  history,  humanities,  and  biblical  liter- 
ature and  philosophy.  He  has  presented  more 
than  40  papers  at  professional  conferences, 
contributed  more  than  20  articles  to  schol- 
arly journals,  and  is  author  or  editor  of  nine 
books  on  such  topics  as  Homer,  Herodotus, 
Plato,  Greek  translation  of  the  Bible,  and 
Hellenistic  philosophy. 


"I  certainly  can't  say  I'm  disappointed 
[with  the  professorship],"  said  Dr. 
Thompson,  known  tor  his  dry  wit.  In  a 
more  serious  tone  he  added,  "I'm  deeply 
proud  and  honored.  I'm  gratified,  too, 
that  it  will  cover  a  number  of  fields  in  the 
humanities.  I've  always  been  interested  in 
the  fine  arts,  music,  and  literature,  as  well 
as  Latin  and  Greek." 

Many  of  the  professor's  students 
remember  the  receptions  and  dinners  at 
the  Thompsons'  house  almost  as  well  as 
they  recall  his  acuity  in  the  classroom. 
Dr.  Thompson  and  his  wife,  Leila,  have 
been  married  for  57  years;  they  live  on 
College  Road  near  the  Museum,  where  they 
continue  to  volunteer  their  time.  "We'd  like 
to  thank  everyone  w'ho  has  given  to  the  fund 
over  the  years,"  Mrs.  Thompson  said.  "All 
the  alumni  and  former  students  and  friends. 
We  are  very  grateful  for  their  efforts  to  honor 
Dr.  Thompson  in  this  manner." 

Dr.  Thompson,  a  member  of  the  Class  ot 
1927,  is  one  ot  four  brothers  to  have  been 
graduated  from  the  College.  A.  Garnett 
Thompson   12,  Ernest  Trice  Thompson 
14,  and  Hugh  G.  Thompson   16,  preceded 
him  at  Hampden-Sydney.  Their  father,  Dr. 
Ernest  Thompson,  served  on  the  College's 
Board  ot  Trustees  from  1915  to  1930.  Both 
Ernest  Trice  Thompson   14  and  Graves 
Thompson  have  received  honorary  degrees 
from  Hampden-Sydney  (Graves  in  1979), 
and  both  now  have  a  professorship  endowed 
in  their  honor,  Ernest's  at  Union  Theological 
Seminar.',  which  until  1 898  was  a  part  of 
Hampden-Sydney  College. 

Graves  Thompson,  Valedictorian  ot  his 
graduating  class  at  Hampden-Sydney,  earned 
A.M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity and  returned  to  the  College  in  1939  as  a 
professor  ot  Latin.  Over  his  fifty-four-year 
career,  the  longest  in  the  history  of  the 
College,  he  taught  classics,  Latin,  Greek, 
etymology,  art  history — even  courses  in 
German  and  analytical  geometry.  Chair  of 
the  Classics  Department  until  1977,  he  was 
also  advisor  to  Eta  Sigma  Phi  until  1988  and 
editor  of  the  Record  (mm  1952  to  196". 
Although  he  retired  from  full-time  teaching 
and  as  Clerk  of  the  Faculty  in  1977,  he 
continued  to  teach  part-time  until  1993. 
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Spring  Convocation  rewards 

Biology  Award:  John  Stuhr 

New  Board  Members 

industry  and  excellence 

Willard  F.  and  Etta  Sawyer  Hart  Bliss  Histoiy 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  elected  five  new 

Awards:  Christopher  W.  Bishop;  Ross 

members: 

Joshua  Warren  White  Award:  Christopher 

Lodge  and  Stephen  Usry. 

•  Robert  K.  Citrone  '87  earned  an  MBA 

Bissinger. 

Department  of  Psychology  Award:  Anastasios 

from  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1990  and 

Intramural  Awards:  SAE,  fraternity;  Berkeley 

Pantoulis. 

joined  Fidelity  Investments  as  a  fixed-income 

Edmunds,  athlete. 

Religion  Department  Award:  Logan  Brown, 

analyst.  He  is  now  with  the  Tiger  Fund,  a 

Dunnington  Dedication  Award  for  Baseball: 

Matthew  Malone. 

Wall  Street  firm. 

Neal  Butt. 

Chemistry  Awards:  Matt  Chidley,  Andy 

•  Allen  Mead  Ferguson,  a  graduate  of 

H.  B.  Overcash  Award:  Daniel  T.  Iseman. 

Marsh,  freshmen;  Dan  DeWolfe,  soph- 

Washington &  Lee  University,  is  President 

David  C.  Wilson  Memorial  Award:  Andrew 

omore;  Alex  White,  junior;  Gresham 

and  Chief  Operating  Officer  of  Craigie 

M.  Reid. 

Weatherly,  senior. 

Incorporated.  He  served  as  Chairman  of  the 

Outstanding  Freshman  Journalist:  Aaron 

Physics  Award:  Carl  T.  Stebbings,  Martin  B. 

H-SC  Parents  Council  from  1993  to  1995. 

Foldenauer. 

Clapp. 

•  Charles  M.  Guthridge  '68  is  returning 

Philip  H.  Ropp  Literary  Award:  Henry- 

The  Grace  and  Hassell  Simpson  Prize  (for 

to  the  Board  after  several  years'  absence.  He 

Charles  Hurt  III,  James  Rayphand  (honor- 

excellence in  English):  Daniel  C.  Turner. 

is  the  owner  of  Charles  M.  Guthridge  Asso- 

able mention ). 

The  Selden-Franke  Award:  George  Nock. 

ciates,  a  public  affairs  consulting  group,  in 

C.  T.  Crawley  Music  Award:  Greg  Levin. 

Macon  Reed  Award  (outstanding  sophomore  in 

Richmond. 

Kearfott  Stone  Memorial  (Music)  Award: 

mathematics  or  computer  science):  Matthew 

•  Maurice  A.  Jones  '86  received  his 

"Crazy  Palmer"  (Jon  Tunner,  Palmer 

Sherrard. 

Master's  of  Philosophy  from  St.  John's 

Wilkins,  Andy  Reynolds). 

William  C.  Chewning  Award  (outstanding 

College,  Oxford,  as  a  Rhodes  Scholar,  and  a 

Robert  H.  PorterfieU Award:  Patrick  Elb. 

senior  mathematics  major):  Chris  Connor 

Juris  Doctorate  from  the  University  of 

P.  T.  Atkinson  Award:  Matthew  Malone. 

Pre-Health  Society  Award:  James  R.  Powell. 

Virginia  School  of  Law.  He  is  an  Associate  of 

Student  Government  Award:  The  Inter- 

Sophomore  Academic  Excellence  Awards: 

Hunton  &  Williams,  in  Richmond. 

fraternity  Council. 

Matthew  Sherrard,  Michael  Patrick. 

•  John  B.  Long  '38  also  returns  to  the 

James  Madison  Award  (Outstanding  Achieve- 

Brown Teaching  Fellows:  Wesely  Dearing, 

Board  after  several  years'  absence.  An 

ment  in  Political  Science):  Matthew  Michael, 

Patrick  Elb,  Sean  Murphy. 

economics  graduate  of  the  University  of 

Steven  Ho. 

Jeffrey  N.  Friend  Award:  Ben  Beaird. 

North  Carolina,  he  is  owner  of  John  B.  Long 

John  Marshall  Writing  Award  (Political 

John  Peter  Mettauer  Award  for  Excellence  in 

Company  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

Science):  Rick  Btoughton. 

(faculty)  Research:  Dr.  Donald  A.  Kniffen. 

The  Wall  Stree  Journal  Student  Achievement 

Omicron  Delta  Kappa  Citizenship  Award: 

Award  (Economics):  Juan  Gonzalez- 

James  E.  Carter. 

Maertens. 

Department  of  Economics  Award:  Justin 

Isaacs. 

At  the  Scholarship  Reception  on  March  17, 

1995,  scholarship  donors  met  the  students 

whose  education  they  have  made  possible: 

Joseph  Nelson,  Jr.  '45  and  Margaret  Nelson 

(below  left)  with  Brian  Foreman  98,  Steve 

Berzins  96,  and  Thad  Davis  '97; 

William  C.  Chewning  '41  and 

p$^ 

#                                                              } '— 

Edna  Chewning  with  Jonathan  Paris  96. 
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Summer  College: 
WWIIrefought 


Most  wives  of  World  War  II 
veterans  claim  they've  heard 
everything  there  is  to  know 
about  "the  last  great  war."  But 
those  who  attended  the  1 995 
Summer  College,  World  War  11: 
The  Pain  and  the  Glory,  now 
know  even  more. 

Quite  a  few  alumni  from  the 
early  1940s  came  to  offer  valu- 
able insight  "because  many  ot 
them  were  there,"  said  Tassie  (Mrs.  Richard 
B.  '67)  Madden.  "They  add  a  first-hand 
perspective,  things  that  aren't  in  books." 

John  Waters  '58,  Director  of  Alumni 
Relations,  who  coordinates  this  annual  event, 
said,  "Since  this  year  is  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  topic  had  a 
great  deal  of  appeal.  This  was  our  sixth 
summer  college,  and  I  would  rate  it  as  prob- 
ably the  best."  More  than  75  alumni,  wives, 
and  friends  of  the  College  converged  for  a 
weekend  of  stimulating  discussion,  country 
dining,  and  relaxation. 

With  seven  distinguished  speakers  and 
many  veterans  in  attendance,  first-hand 
accounts  and  anecdotes  amplified  formal 
talks.  Col.  W  Robert  Eason  '40  (USAF, 
Retired),  who  had  "followed  Genera]  Wilson 
into  Burma,  a  year  behind,"  as  an  Army 
fighter  pilot,  recently  donated  his  flight  suit, 
survival  kit,  maps,  and  memorabilia  to  the 
Atkinson  Museum  of  H-SC. 

"This  is  the  first  Summer  College  I've 
attended,"  Eason  said.  "I  plan  to  attend 


Top:  the  Summer  College  participants  in  front  of 
Johns  Auditorium.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Sydnor  (above 
lefi)  was  the  keynote  speaker  for  the  Alumni 
Summer  College  on  Friday,  June  1 6:  former  pres- 
ident James  Leutze  (above  right)  was  also  a 
featured  lecturer. 

future  ones.  All  the  presentations  were  great." 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Sydnor,  Jr.,  president  of 
Central  Virginia  Educational  Television,  gave 
the  keynote  address,  "The  Last  Great  War," 
on  Friday  night;  he  mapped  out  the  ten 
elements  of  a  "good"  war.  "We  just  had  to 
win  that  war,"  he  said;  "all  meaning  of  civil- 
ization would  have  been  lost." 

On  Saturday  after  breakfast  President 
Wilson  discussed  "The  Role  of  Intelligence  in 
World  War  II"  with  a  standing-room-only 
crowd;  "know  the  enemy  as  well  as  yourself, 
and  you  will  never  suffer  defeat,"  he  advised. 

History  professor  Dr.  James  Simms 
explained  "The  Eastern  Front  and  Other 
Odds  and  Ends  about  World  War  II."  Setting 
the  tone  by  saying  that  "the  history  of  Russia 
is  so  sad  it  hurts,"  he  dwelt  on  the  880-dav 


siege  of  Stalingrad  where 
hundreds  of  thousands  of 
lives  were  lost  to  cold, 
hunger,  and  bombardment. 
"The  Germans  lost  about  as 
many  lives  at  Stalingrad  as  [the 
United  States]  did  in  the  entire 
var." 

After  a  panel  discussion  on 
"The  Great  Generals  of  World 
Wir  II,"  featuring  Svdnor, 
Wilson,  Simms,  history  professor 
Ronald  Heinemann,  former  pres- 
ident James  Leutze  (now  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Wilmington),  and 
Summer  College  participant  Dr.  Keith 
Eubank  '42  of  Charlottesville,  many  of  the 
participants  visited  Appomattox  Court 
House,  Sailor's  Creek  Battlefield,  or  Rose 
Bower  Vineyard. 

On  Saturday  night  Heinemann  discussed 
the  war  on  the  home  front.  Afterwards, 
participants  gathered  around  pianist  Amos 
Lee  Laine  and  sang  songs  of  the  Forties. 

On  Sunday,  Professor  of  Physics  Dr.  W. 
Thomas  |oyner,  Jr.,  made  the  point  that  if 
The  Manhattan  Project  had  gotten  off  the 
ground  in  1939,  when  the  proposal  was  first 
presented  to  the  Administration,  the  war 
might  have  ended  two  years  earlier;  Leutze 
reviewed  President  Truman's  decision  to  drop 
the  bomb,  affirming  the  appropriateness  of 
the  decision.  Two  alumni  and  World  War  II 
veterans  agreed  with  Leutze:  "We  wouldn't 
be  alive  today  if  Truman  hadn't  dropped  the 
bomb  that  ended  War  World  II." 

— Daryl  Law 
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Faculty  News 

Hassell  Simpson  retires 

Prize-winning  author,  then  Writer-in- 

in  its  choir  until  1991;  Hassell  was  elected  an 

Residence  at  the  University  of  Vitginia. 

Elder  in  1980.  They  raised  thtee  sons  here. 

WHEN  HE  WAS  GROWING  UP  on  a 

With  a  "slowlv  subsiding  turbulence  of 

Retiring  this  yeat  as  Professor  of  English, 

farm  in  Laurens  County,  South  Carolina, 

stomach" — the  legacy  of  his  flight  from 

Simpson  has  done  almost  all  thete  is  to  do  in 

Hassell  Simpson  "never  intended  to  be  an 

Auburn  to  Lynchburg  on  feeder  airlines — he 

his  profession.  On  virtually  every  College 

English  teacher."  He  composed  poetry  and 

rode  to  Hampden-Sydney  with  English 

committee,  he  confesses,  he  was  "the  bane  of 

sang  hymns  to  temper  the  mindless  plowing 

Professor  Philip  Ropp  and  Dean  of  the 

most  administtators'  existence,"  questioning 

of  empty  fields  and  reading  Faulkner  and 

Faculty  Charles  Vail.  The  next  morning,  at 

the  standard  and  asking  why  things  couldn't 

Shakespeare  as  diversions  from  his  chores. 

the  old  Weyanoke  Hotel,  "I  came  down  to 

be  done  in  a  bettet  way. 

He  went  to  Clemson  and  majored  in 

breakfast  and  read  on  the  front  page  ot  the 

At  one  time  he  tried  to  write  fiction.  "But 

English  because  he  made  As  in  the  subject. 

Richmond  paper  that  William  Faulkner  had 

it  wasn't  good  stuff,"  he  protests.  "It  was 

At  his  graduation,  he  received  a  diploma,  a 

died.  ...  I  said  to  myself,  'Well,  that's  one 

mostly  a  pale  imitation  of  Faulkner.  That's 

commission  in  the  Army,  and  orders  to 

strike  against  the  place.' 

okay,  though.  I  love  to  read  it,  love  to  think 

active  duty.  Trained  in  the  Armed  Forces 

But  Simpson's  is  not  a  Bret  Harte  story 

about  writing,  and  admite  the  stuff  that 

Information  School,  he  expected  to  work  in 

about  a  run  of  bad  luck.  Snared  by 

other  people  do."  His  love  of  poetry  and 

journalism  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Hampden-Sydney's  "charming  and  very 

prose  prompted  him  in  1989  to  organize 

And  he  would  have,  but  for  a  couple  of 

gracious  people,"  he  decided  to  leave 

"Writer's  Week,"  a  program  that  pairs 

lucky  accidents.  One  day,  covering  a  story  at 

Auburn,  where  the  quartet  system  gave  him 

campus  visits  by  major  authors  like  Lee 

Clemson  for  the  Greenville  (S.C.)  News,  he 

the  sense  that  he  was  missing  out  on  getting 

Smith  and  John  Casey  with  a  student  crea- 

ran into  a  former  professor  who  told  him 

to  know  students. 

tive  wtiting  competition — and  which  his 

about  Florida  State's  teaching  assistantships 

In  the  thirty-three  years  since,  Hassell 

colleagues  have  endowed  in  his  honor  so  that 

in  English.  He  and  his  wife  Grace  applied 

and  Grace  Simpson  have  made  a  life  at 

it  will  continue.  In  1992,  he  and  Grace 

and  were  quickly  accepted.  Later,  Simpson 

Hampden-Sydney.  Members  of  College 

established  a  means  to  encoutage  budding 

became  an  instructor  at  Auburn  University 
"without  ever  so  much  as  writing  a  resume": 
all  it  took  was  a  chat  with  the  chairman  of 

Church  for  more  than  thitry  years,  they  sang 

scholars  as  well  as  writers:  the  Simpson  Prize, 

dii  annual  dwdiu  giv^ii  iu  1111^ 

senior  English  major  with  the 

Auburn's  department  at  a  conference. 

■■  w  ^   W  m''. $$-•'■*■ 

highest  GPA. 

When  Simpson  agreed  to  visit  Hampden- 

\    1     BB    1  111 

He  takes  much  the  same 

Sydney  in  1962,  he  hoped  he  would  have 

1  \           /i"#-v' 

approach  to  drama  as  to  fiction. 

another  piece  of  luck.  As  the   j&k     ^^^ 

i       Ik  '   V  1    I      i ''?"'■. 

While  it  has  never  even  occurred  to 

first  person  to  write  a              ,<-                  life 

him  to  write  a  play,  he  enjoys  "the 

doctoral  dissertation  on       W . 

j  \           O      9 

possibility  of  acting  and  watching 

\\  ilium  huilkners  slum                                 -a-^ 
stones,  he  thought  that  a    TwK 

other  people  doing  brilliantly  on 

\    ^^^BL                        fl^^^^^r^  ':mj~           ^ 

the  stage."  In  local  and  College 

position  at  Hampden- 

theatet,  the  tall  southerner  has 

Sydney  might  better  his          \                     " 
chances  of  being 

dropped  his  distinctive  baritone 
and  courdy  manner  to  become 

able,  someday,                 ^^^L                 ■•"  k. 

someone  else,  in  twenty-eight 

to  talk  with   ^^a        ^k       ^*   1        Kfc|^^.                                   xTL " \Mk 

the  Nobel-  m            m>%*             a.               mk    r 

works  of  comedy  or  drama — by 

everyone  from  Shakespeare  to 

■              m  •km          &         ^          ml 

Albee;  just  this  spring  on  the 

1  ,"1                   K            M         ilk  __^B| 

Hampden-Sydney  stage,  the 

■                               ■.»«>'■           Wife    A       9                      IK 

Simpson  petsona  fell  away  once 

again  as  he  played  the  blind 

1  i*^     m'M 

prophet  Tiresias  in  Sophocles' 

Oedipus  Rex. 

B                                                                                                                                HASSELL  SIMPSON 
V                                                                                                                  H                 IN  REAL  LIFE 

Simpson  has  written  diverse  scholarly 

H  ^^aa^l           B        AND IN  HARVEY 

essays,  articles,  lectures,  and  conference 
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papers — from  old  standbvs,  Shakespeare, 
Steinbeck,  Hemingway,  and  Faulkner,  ro  the 
meaning  or  names  in  Peter  Schaffer's  Equus, 
gender  in  Raymond  Chandler's  fiction,  and 
the  treasures  from  the  Sutton  Hoo  Anglo- 
Saxon  archeological  site. 

But  the  committees,  the  acting,  and  the 
scholarship  have  been  secondary  to  Simp- 
son's teaching,  the  career  he  had  never 
thought  about  before 
he  went  to  FSU.  By 
the  time  he  came  to 
Hampden-Sydney,  he 
had  been  through 
years  of  grading 
papers,  lecturing,  and 
conducting  classes.  He 
was  not  prepared, 
however,  for  what  he 
found  in  the  classroom 
here.  "The  students," 
he  recalls,  "didn  t  know 
what  a  discussion  was. 
I'd  w  into  the  novel 


"Hassell  Simpson  was  the 

fairest  teacher  I've  ever  had. 

He  holds  everybody 

to  the  same  sta)idard. 

Aid  he  always  gave  me 

good  advice,  helped  me  see 

what  I  really  wanted. " 


class  and  say,  'Okay, 
now  what  do  you 
think  about  the  char- 
acter here?'  and  they'd 
just  stare  at  me.  ...  It  took  years  of  effort 
before  I  could  encourage  our  students  to 
actually  read  and  actually  talk  about  what 
they  were  reading."  Typically,  Simpson  is  as 
rigorous  in  his  self-evaluation  as  he  is 
demanding  of  his  students.  "I've  never 
become  the  brilliant,  earth-shaking  professor 
that  I  thought  I'd  be  when  I  set  out,"  he 
contends.  "But  I'm  better  now  than  I  was  ten 
or  twenty  years  ago." 

Over  the  years,  Simpson  has  practiced  the 
art  of  shaking  students  out  of  their  compla- 
cency. Says  Pat  Manson  75:  "My  average  my 
junior  year  was  about  a  B.  One  day, 
I  overheard  Hassell  talking  about  me  to 
another  professor.  I  was  so  full  of  mvself, 
I  thought  he  was  bragging  about  me.  But 
when  I  asked  Hassell  what  he  had  said,  he 
stopped  me  in  my  tracks.  He  said  that  he 
had  told  the  other  professor  that  I  was  an  A 
student  willing  to  settle  for  a  B.  ...  I  got  few 
B's  after  that,  and  the  ones  1  did  get  were  not 
from  goofing  off."  Manson  earned  a  Master's 
degree  in  English  at  Florida  State  and  a  law 
degree  at  the  University  of  Virginia;  he  and 
Simpson  swap  books  regularly  through  the 


DANIEL  CROSS  TURNER 
Valedictorian  of  the  Class  of 1995 


mail.  "Hassell  has  a  prickly  personality.  He 
gets  under  your  skin,"  Manson  concludes 
about  his  long-time  friend.  "But  he  not  only 
means  well.  He  succeeds." 

In  his  valedictory  address  on  May  7, 
Daniel  Turner  '95  described  Simpson's  tests 
as  the  crucible  of  a  Hampden-Sydney  educa- 
tion. "There  are  some  experiences  too  excru- 
ciatingly painful  to  forget — a  Simpson  exam 
might  well  be  one 
of  these,"  he  joked. 
The  top  student 
calls  his  mentor  "the 
fairest  teacher  I've 
ever  had.  He  holds 
everybody  to  the 
same  standard." 
Turner,  who  wants 
to  teach  secondary 
school  for  a  year 
before  going  on  to 
graduate  school, 
also  said  that  some 
of  his  best  memo- 
ries are  of  getting  to 
know  Simpson:  "At 
times  he  comes 
across  as  stubborn, 
pessimistic,  grouchy.  But  once  you  get  to 
know  him,  you  find  he's  kind.  He  always 
gave  me  good  advice,  helped  me  see  what  / 
really  wanted." 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  that  most  of  the 
awards  lining  the  walls  of  Simpson's  soon-to- 
be-vacated  office  are  from  student  groups. 
The  Kaleidoscope  (the  yearbook)  and  the 
Garnet  (the  literary  magazine)  have  been 
dedicated  to  him;  the  Tiger  staff,  Pi  Delta 
Epsilon,  -Alpha  Psi  Omega,  and  Sigma  Upsi- 
lon  honorary  societies,  the  Board  of  Student 
Publications,  and  Student  Government  have 
all  recognized  his  service. 

Simpson  can  be  seen  jogging  around  the 
campus  almost  every  day,  as  he  has  for 
twenty-six  years.  By  now,  his  pace  is  auto- 
matic— as  it  was  behind  the  plow  so  long 
ago — so  he  can  meditate  on  the  admin- 
istrators he  has  needled,  on  the  poetry,  prose, 
and  drama  he  has  taught,  on  the  roles  he  has 
played,  on  the  students  he  has  prodded  and 
befriended — or  any  other  element  of  his  long 
and  happy  life  at  Hampden-Sydney,  in  a 
profession  he  tumbled  into  forty  ve.us  ago. 


First  six  Elliott  Professors 

Dr.  William  W.  Elliott  1 8,  for  many  years 
Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Duke  Univer- 
sity, left  the  College  S2.6  million  to  establish 
a  number  of  Elliott  Professorships  to  recog- 
nize faculty  members  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  as  teachers  and  scholars.  The  first 
six  Elliott  Professors  named  by  President 
Wilson  in  February  are  Gerald  Bryce,  Math- 
ematics; Robert  Hall,  Religion;  Donald 
Kniffen,  Physics;  David  Lewis,  Fine  Arts; 
David  Marion,  Political  Science;  and 
Kenneth  Townsend,  Economics.  These  six 
will  serve  as  a  nominating  committee  to 
assist  the  President  as  he  selects  the  other 
recipients  late  in  the  spring  term.  Eventually, 
26  professors  will  receive  additional  salary 
stipends  and  professional  development 
budgets  as  Elliott  Professors. 

New  Professors 

The  College  has  hired  four  new  tenure-track 
professors,  who  will  join  us  in  the  fall. 

•  Jana  Maria  Dejong  as  assistant  profes- 
sor of  modern  languages.  B.A.  in  Spanish 
and  English,  minor  in  German,  Central 
College,  1986;  M.A.  in  Spanish,  Bryn  Mawr, 
1988;  Ph.D.  in  Spanish  from  the  University 
of  Colorado  at  Boulder  in  1994.  This  year. 
Jana  is  an  instructor  at  Grinnell.  During 
1993-94  she  was  a  lecturer  and  co-supervisor 
at  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin. 

•  Sarah  Boykin  Hard)'  as  assistant  profes- 
sor of  English.  B.A.,  Stanford,  1984,  in 
Humanities  Special  Programs  with  emphasis 
in  comparative  literature;  M.A.,  Princeton, 
1989,  in  comparative  literature  and  French 
literature;  Ph.D.,  Princeton,  1993,  in 
comparative  literature.  She  is  a  visiting  assist- 
ant professor  in  the  English  department  at 
Middleburv  College,  where  she  has  taught 
for  the  past  two  years.  She  was  a  lecturer  in 
comparative  literature  at  Princeton  from 
1991  to  1993  (Her  younger  brother  Chip 
Hardy  is  a  member  of  the  class  of  '88.). 

•  David  G.  Harms  as  assistant  professor 
of  modern  languages.  A.B.  and  M.A.  in 
Spanish,  Miami  University  of  Ohio;  Ph.D. 
in  Colonial  Latin  American  literature  is 
expected  from  the  University  of  Michigan  at 
Ann  Arbor  this  summer.  David  has  taught  at 
a  number  of  colleges,  high  schools,  and 
college  preparatory  schools,  most  recently  as 
a  teaching  assistant  in  Spanish  at  the  Univer- 
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sirv  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor  and  a  lecturer 
at  the  University  of  Houston. 

•  James  Dale  Janowski  as  assistant  profes- 
sor of  philosophy.  B.A.  in  philosophy,  Colo- 
rado State  University,  1983;  M.A.  in  philos- 
ophy, University  of  Calgary,  1985;  and 
Ph.D.  in  philosophy  expected  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign 
this  spring.  James  has  served  as  a  research 
assistant  in  the  philosophy  department  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign 
since  1991. 

Faculty  Activity 

•  George  Bagby  (English)  was  elected  to  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Robert  Frost 
Society  and  was  moderator  for  the  Society's 
panel  (on  "Form  in  Frost")  at  the  annual 
conference  of  the  American  Literature  Asso- 
ciation in  Baltimore  in  May.  He  serves  as 
peer  reviewer  of  a  book-length  manuscript 
on  Frost  for  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University 
Press.  In  April,  Bagby  was  given  a  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  Community  Service  Award 
for  his  work  with  FACES,  Farmville's 
community  food  pantry,  which  since  its 
founding  in  1980  has  distributed  more  than 
500,000  pounds  of  food  in  Prince  Edward 
County. 

•  Pam  Fox  (Fine  Arts)  was 
awarded  an  Individual  Artists 
Fellowship  by  the  Virginia 
Commission  for  the  Arts.  The 
$5,000  prize  is  for  her  work  in 
photography,  a  collection  of 
black  and  white  prints  of  multi- 
ple-exposure images  on  single 
negatives. 

•  Ralph  Hattox  (History) 
delivered  a  paper,  "Mehmed  the 
Conqueror,  the  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  and  Mamluk  Author- 
ity," at  the  annual  meeting  of 

the  American  Oriental  Society  in  Salt  Lake 
City  on  March  26.  The  work  is  a  study  of 
the  visit  of  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  to 
Constantinople  in  1458  and  the  questions  it 
raises  concerning  the  overlapping  authority 
of  the  Mamluk  Sultan  of  Egypt  and  the 
rulers  of  Constantinople — formerly  Byzan- 
tine but  after  1453  Ottoman — over  the  city 
of  Jerusalem  and  its  Greek  Orthodox 
community. 

•  In  April,  Bob  Herdegen  (Psychology) 


attended  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Eastern 
Psychological  Association  in  Boston.  He  was 
joined  there  by  L.M.  (Butch)  Allen  '94. 
Allen  and  Herdegen  presented  a  paper,  Film 
Depictions  of  Sex  and  Violence  Affect  Attitudes 
Toward  Sexual  Assault,  based  on  Allen's 
departmental  honors  research.  Herdegen  also 
presented  his  paper,  Academic  Performance  of 
College  Athletes  is  Poorer  In-Season  than  Out- 
of-Season:  A  Five-Year  Study. 

•  Thanks  to  his  sojourn  at 
the  Virginia  Center  for  the  Crea 
tive  Arts  in  January,  Tom 
O'Grady  (English)  finished  a 
new  book  of  poems.  Sun,  Moon, 
and  Stars.  About  a  dozen  of  the 
poems  are  to  be  published  in 
upcoming  issues  of  Chrysalis, 
Connecticut  Poetry  Review,  North 
Atlantic  Review,  Maryland  Poetry 
Review,  and  Wine  East.  One  will 
also  be  published  as  an  illus- 
trated broadside  . 

•  In  March,  Jim  Pontuso 

(Political  Science)  lectured  at  the  University 
of  London  about  American  foreign  policy 
and  the  1994  mid-term  elections.  He  then 
spoke  at  a  conference  on  American  studies  in 
Vienna  as  a  representative  for  the  United 
States  Information  Service.  In 
May,  he  lectured  for  the  the 
USIS  in  Stockholm  and  Bonn. 

•  "In  the  best  tradition  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,"  Bill  Porter- 
field's  (Chemistry)  inorganic 
chemistry  book  is  being  used  as 
a  text  at  the  University  of 
Athens. 

•  Roxann  Prazniak 
(History)  secured  a  publishing 
contract  for  her  book.  Dialogues 
Across  Civilizations:  Encounters 
in  World  History  for  the  Chinese 

and  European  Experiences. 

•  Herb  Sipe  (Chemistry)  was  co-author 
of  the  paper  "The  metabolism  of  17fi- 
estradiol  by  lacteoperoxidase:  a  possible 
source  of  oxidative  stress  in  breast  cancer," 
published  in  the  November  1994  issue  of 
Carcinogenesis.  Preliminary  reports  of  the 
work  were  presented  at  the  Seventeenth 
International  EPR  Symposium  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Analytical  Conference  in  Denver 
last  July  and  at  the  Sixth  North  American 


Roxann  Prazniak, 
History 


Meeting  of  the  International  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Xenobiotics  in  Raleigh  last  October. 
In  February,  Sipe  presented  a  seminar  on 
electron  spin  resonance  (ESR)  for  the 
Department  of  Medicinal  Chemistry  of  the 
School  of  Pharmacy  at  MCV-VCU.  Using 
examples  from  previous  research  at  NIEHS 
and  H-SC,  he  acknowledged  the  work  of 
H-SC  students  Chris  St.  John  '89  (now  at 
AT&T),  Denny  Goldin  '93  (NCSU),  Wade 
Johnson  '93  (Iowa  State),  Rob 
Geiger  '94  (Georgia  Tech), 
Pepper  Coggshall  (Sweet  Briar 
'95),  and  Alex  White '96. 

•  Graves  Thompson's  Latin 
text.  Selections  from  the  Ars 
Amatoria  arid  Remedia  Amoris  of 
Ovid  is  now  in  its  1 5th  print- 
ing. Over  its  long  life  (it  was 
first  printed  in  1953),  the  book 
has  been  used  in  intermediate 
Latin  courses  at  the  University 
of  Texas,  Dartmouth,  Harvard, 
and  other  schools;  it  has  now 
been  ordered  by  the  University  of  Virginia 
and  Boston  College. 

•In  February,  Wayne  Tucker  (Classics) 
served  on  the  final  review  panel  evaluating 
applications  for  the  NEH  Fellowship 
Program  for  Foreign  Language  Teachers 
K-12.  In  April,  he  attended  the  67th  Annual 
Convention  of  Eta  Sigma  Phi,  the  national 
honorary  classics  fraternity,  and  was  elected 
to  a  full  three-year  term  on  rhe  association's 
board  of  trustees. 

•  President  Wlson  (Political  Science) 
served  as  moderator  for  author  Tom  Clancy's 
talk,  "High-Tech  Espionage  and  Armaments 
of  the  Future,"  at  the  Richmond  Forum  on 
Saturday,  March  1 8. 
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NEWS  FROM  ALUMNI 

Lufon  nation  received  before  June  L  1995. 

1936 

A  vocational  rehabilitation  coun- 

1949 

1954 

WILLIAM  H.  ARMSTRONG,  a 

selor  at  the  Woodrow  Wilson 

H.  WILLIAM  (Bill)  HOFFMAN 

K  K  WALLACE,  JR.,  M.  D., 

teacher  at  the  Kent  School  in 

Rehabilitation  Center  in  Fishers- 

was  a  guest  speaker  at  the  Chat- 

Professor of  Radiology  at  the 

Connecticut  for  more  than  fifty 

ville.  Springer  had  also  been  an 

tanooga  Conference  on  Southern 

University  of  Virginia,  has  been 

years,  was  honored  by  his  sons 

avid  pianist  and  horticulturist. 

Literature  and  attended  the 

elected  President  of  the  Amer- 

and daughter  with  the  dedication 

His  piano  was  given  to 

Fellowship  of  Southern  Writers 

ican  College  of  Radiology. 

of  a  stone  gateway  at  the  school 

Hampden-Sydney  College  and  a 

Awards  Convocation  in  April. 

Colonel  A.  STORRS  WARIN- 

in  April  1995.  The  inscription 

Dawn  Redwood  tree  was  also 

NER  lives  in  Kilei,  Hawaii,  and 

on  the  gateway  reads,  "'Before 

dedicated  to  his  memory. 

1950 

says  that  he  wants  alumni  "circa 

the  gates  of  excellence  the  high 

The  Reverend  L.  RANDOLPH 

'54"  to  ring  him  up  when  they 

gods  have  placed  sweat'  (Hesiod, 

1948 

HARRISON,  retired  after  19 

visit  Maui. 

Works  and  Days). " 

The  Reverend  LEWIS  H. 

years  as  pastor  of  Lexington  Pres- 

LANCASTER attended  the 

byterian  Church,  now  lives  in 

1955 

1938 

China  Missionary  Reunion  at 

Staunton,  where  he  serves  as 

JAMES  C.  ROBERTS,  a  partner 

EDWARD  J.  EVANS,  M.  D., 

Columbia  Seminary  in  October 

Interim  Pastor  of  the  the  First 

in  the  law  firm  of  Mays  &  Valen- 

was the  subject  of  an  article  in 

1994. 

Presbyterian  Church. 

tine  (Richmond),  received  the 

the  Huntington  (West  Virginia) 

Dr.  SHELTON  H.  SHORT 

The  Reverend  CHARLES  R. 

1995  Lettie  Pate  Whitehead 

Herald-Dispatch.   Dr.  Evans 

III  of  Clarksville  has  received  the 

(Buddy)  HUGHES,  JR.  and  his 

Evans  Award  tor  Distinguished 

(who  closed  his  private  practice 

Virginia  Association  of  Soil  and 

wife  Anne  retired  in  January 

Volunteer  Service  to  West- 

of pediatrics  in  1993),  has  retired 

Watet  Conservation  District's 

1994  from  their  mission  post 

minster-Canterbury  Foundation, 

from  his  work  at  the  Huntington 

Forester  of  the  Year  Award  for 

in  Nicaragua;  they  now  live  in 

the  fund-raising  organization  for 

Pediatric  Clinic,  where  he  had 

his  promotion  of  conservation. 

Decatur,  Georgia. 

Westminster-Canterbury  retire- 

volunteered his  time  for  44  years. 

Dr.  MAX  V.  PERROWhas 

ment  community  in  Richmond. 

"After  helping  more  than 

moved  from  Torre  Pellice  to 

1952 

Mr.  Roberts,  who  has  served  as  a 

100,000  children  and  putting  in 

Villa  Perosa,  in  the  Southern 

J.  BRUCE  JAMES,  JR.,  was 

trustee  for  the  Foundation,  led  a 

more  than  9,000  hours  at  the 

.Alps  region  of  Italy.  A  commu- 

elected to  the  Board  of  Trustees 

successful  effort  in  the  state  legis- 

clinic," the  article  reads,  "Evans 

nication  consultant  for  the 

of  the  Instructive  Visiting  Nurse 

lature  to  enable  continuing  care 

is  now  thinking  about  fixing  the 

WaJdensian  Church,  he  is  work- 

Association, Central  Virginia's 

retirement  communities  to  apply 

steps  on  his  front  porch,  taking  a 

ing  on  23  studies  on  church 

first  and  largest  home  health  care 

for  certificates  of  need  fot  health 

trip  to  Bermuda,  and  helping 

growth  and  new  chutch  develop- 

organization. 

care  beds. 

two  of  his  four  children  plan 

ment  while  creating,  with  the 

Yjr.  EUGENE  D.  MILENER 

their  weddings."  The  Hunting- 

Church's evangelism  committee, 

III  has  retired  to  Naples,  Florida, 

1956 

ton  Pediatric  Clinic  provides — 

a  strategy  of  communication 

where  he  is  "revising  a  book  and 

E.  ASHBY  BAUM  has  retired 

now  with  occasional  supervision 

compatible  with  Italian  culture. 

playing  tennis." 

from  Virginia  Power.  He  and  his 

from  Dr.  Evans — free  medical 

He  plans  to  return  home  to  West 

Dr.^BENJAMIN  R.  (Chub) 

wife,  Carolyn,  live  in  Richmond. 

care  to  all  children  in  the  area. 

Virginia  in  October. 

OGBURN  retired  from  the  Navy 

KENNETH  L.  HUDSON 

The  Reverend  CHARLES  C. 

as  Captain,  Medical  Corps,  in 

1959 

reports  that  his  devoted  wife. 

TALLEY  of  Punta  Gorda,  Flor- 

October 1994.  His  last  assign- 

Dr. JAMES  J.  H.  (Jim)  PRICE, 

Mary,  died  on  February  4,  1995. 

ida,  was  invited  by  the  moderator 

ment  was  as  Director  for  Medical 

Professor  ot  Religion,  has  been 

She  was  an  Alzheimer's  patient 

of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to 

Services  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Medi- 

appointed East  Distinguished 

for  the  last  several  of  their  fifty- 

take  a  group  to  visit  Dornoch 

cal  Clinic  in  London.  He  lives  in 

Professor  ot  Humanities  at 

three  years  of  marriage. 

Cathedral  and  its  environs  in 

South  Bristol,  Maine,  and  is 

Lynchburg  College.   Dr.  Price, 

In  April,  the  rehearsal  room  in 

July  1995. 

Directot  ot  Inpatient  Psychiatry 

who  earned  his  Ph.D.  at  Vander- 

the  Fine  Arts  Center  of  Winston 

at  the  Veteran's  Administration 

bilt  University,  has  been  at 

Hall  was  dedicated  to  the 

Medical  Centet  in  Togus, 

Lynchburg  College  since  1965. 

memory  of  JENNINGS 

Maine. 

BERNARD  SPRINGER  bv  his 

friend,  Dr.  William  T.  Wilkins. 
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The  Reverend  JAMES  H. 
GRANT,  JR.,  is  pastor  of  the 
Tazewell  (Virginia)  Presbyterian 
Church  after  1 5  years  as  the 
pastor  of  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Lexington,  North 
Carolina. 

RAYMOND  B.  WALLACE 
was  elected  to  his  14th  term  as  a 
board  member  of  First  Virginia 
Bank-Colonial  in  Richmond.  He 
is  also  a  teacher  for  Henrico 
Public  Schools. 

1961 

CARY  B.  MAYO  III  retired  as  an 
agent  with  State  Mutual  of 
America  and  is  living  on  Hilton 
Head  Island,  where  his  job  is 
now  to  play  golf  every  day. 

1962 

DAVID  E.  (Dee)  LAIRD,  JR. 
sold  his  nursery,  retired,  and 
moved  with  his  new  wife  Ann  to 
Santa  Fe.  He  became  interested 
in  the  travel  business  when  he 
was  on  his  honeymoon,  and  says 
he  has  come  up  with  a  "very 
affordable"  travel  package  to 
Egypt.  Meanwhile,  he  is  a  bear- 
hunting  guide  in  British 
Columbia. 

1963 

Dr.  HOLMAN  C.  (Skip)  RAWLS 
III  and  his  wife  Brenda  were 
featured  in  a  March  1995  article 
in  the  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger- 
Star  about  their  35-year  oft-and- 
on  courtship.  After  meeting  in 
the  seventh  grade,  they  lost  touch 
with  each  other  when  Skip 
moved  away;  they  began  dating 
in  high  school,  after  Skip  saw  a 
picture  of  Brenda  in  a  Life  maga- 
zine and  called  her.  When  Skip 
came  to  Hampden-Sydney, 
Brenda  came  to  Longwood.  After 
their  break-up  in  their  soph- 
omore year,  Brenda  married 
someone  else,  and  so  did  Skip. 
Twenty-odd  years,  two 
marriages,  and  three  sons  apiece 
later,  they  met  at  a  parry  and 
rekindled  the  romance.  In  1988, 
Skip  proposed  to  Brenda  in  the 
Bell  Tower  on  Homecoming 
weekend.  He,  an  oral  surgeon, 
and  she,  a  real  estate  agent,  have 


J.  Bruce  James  52 

lived  together  blissfully  in 
Virginia  Beach  since  their 
marriage. 

1964 

HAROLD  U.  BLYTHE  was  the 

subject  of  a  feature  article  in  the 
February  25,  1995,  issue  of  The 
Sun,  Suffolk's  newspaper.  Mr. 
Blythe,  president  of  the  Bank  of 
Suffolk  since  1976,  is  this  year's 
chairman  of  the  Suffolk  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

1967 

STEVEN  D.  BECK  was 

appointed  President  of  CSX  Real 
Property,  Inc.,  which  handles  all 
real  estate  sales,  leasing,  develop- 
ment, and  marketing  of  property 
for  CSX  Corporation.  He  lives  in 
Ponte  Vedra  Beach,  Florida. 

DAVID  J.  McKITTRICK  is 
Senior  Vice  President  and  Chief 
Financial  Officer  for  Gateway 
2000,  a  mail-order  computer 
manufacturer  and  distributor,  in 
North  Sioux  City,  South  Dakota. 

1968 

EDWARD  C.  (Ned)  BECKER  is 

Headmaster  of  Episcopal  High 
School  in  Bellaire,  Texas. 

CHRISTOPHER  K.  EVANS 
lives  in  Irving,  California,  and 
travels  in  Washington,  Oregon, 
California,  Utah,  and  Arizona  tor 
INCO  Alloys  International  of 
Edgewater,  New  Jersey. 

1969 

Dr.  DAVID  E.  NUTTER  was 

elected  to  Who's  Who  in  the  East. 
A  psychiatrist  in  private  practice, 
he  is  also  staff  psychiatrist  at  St. 


James  Price  '59 

Joseph  Hospital  in  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Medical  Direc- 
tor of  the  Samaritan  Center  in 
Lancaster.  Former  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Psychiatry 
and  Clinical  Supervisor  of  the 
Human  Sexuality  Center  at  St. 
Joseph  Hospital,  he  has  served  as 
Clinical  Assistant  Professor  of  the 
Department  of  Psychiatry  and 
Human  Behavior  at  Jefferson 
Medical  College  in  Philadelphia. 
A  contributor  of  articles  on 
human  behavior  to  the  top  jour- 
nals in  his  field,  he  has  presented 
his  research  at  more  than  twenty 
conferences  throughout  the 
country.  He  earned  his  Masters 
of  Science  at  Villanova  Univer- 
sity, where  he  held  a  teaching 
assistantship  and  the  National 
Educational  Defense  Fellowship 
in  Chemistry,  and  his  medical 
degree  at  Jefferson  Medical 
College  in  1976.  He  is  a  Diplo- 
mats of  the  National  Board  of 
Medical  Examiners,  the  Amer- 
ican Board  of  Psychiatry  and 
Neurology,  and  the  American 
Board  of  Sexology.  Dr.  Nutter  is 
also  an  award-winning  landscape 
and  figure  photographer,  his 
work  appearing  in  Best  of 
Photography  Annual  three  years 
in  a  row  and  being  shown  since 
1980  in  the  annual  fine  art 
photography  juried  exhibition  of 
Lancaster. 

1971 

JOHN  B.  ADAMS,  JR.,  was 
named  Ad  Person  of  the  Year  by 
the  Advertising  Club  of  Rich- 
mond in  February.  Since  1992 
the  president  of  the  Martin 


Agency,  Virginia's  largest  adver- 
tising agency,  Mr.  Adams  was 
appointed  Chief  Executive  Offi- 
cer of  the  company  on  July  1. 

Dr.  R.  KEITH  BELOTE  is  a 
family  physician  in  Leesburg.  He 
is  remarried  and  lives  with  his 
wife,  Martha  Bryan,  and  three 
children  in  Leesburg. 

1972 

EUGENE  W.  HICKOK,JR.,a 

professor  of  political  science  at 
Dickinson  College,  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  Education 
for  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  (see 
Alumni  Profile  on  page  21). 

1973 

CHARLES  E.  GREEN  III,  CLU, 
ChFC,  was  featured  in  the  May 
1995  issue  of  Virginia  Business,  as 
the  Chairman  of  the  Honor 
Council  for  Monticello  Life  Insu- 
rance Company.  A  member  of 
the  Million  Dollar  Round  Table, 
he  has  been  in  the  group  and 
individual  insurance  business  for 
20  years.  He  maintains  an  office 
in  Bluefield,  West  Virginia,  and 
lives  in  Tazewell  with  his  wife 
Dede  and  their  three  children. 
C.MICHAEL  JOHNSON 
moved  from  Sierra  Vista, 
Arizona,  to  Fort  Monroe, 
Virginia;  as  advertising  manager 
for  Army  ROTC,  he  is  respon- 
sible for  the  content,  quality,  and 
budget  for  the  program 
nationwide. 

1974 

STEPHEN  R.  ECHOLS  joined 
Bank  of  America  Mortgage  as 
South  Florida  Regional  Manager; 
he  lives  in  Delray  Beach,  Florida. 

HAROLD  J.  MASKERY  III  is 
Director  of  Marketing  for  Fort 
Washington  Investment  Advis- 
ors. He  lives  with  his  wife  Cindy 
and  three  children,  Brooke,  Hal, 
and  Maggie,  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  He  adds  that  his  golf 
handicap  is  now  12,  and  that  he 
can  bench-press  225  pounds. 

GENE  H.  EDMONDS,  his 
wife  Susan,  and  two  children  live 
on  Schooley's  Mountain  in  Long 
Valley,  New  Jersey.  He  is  a 
national  sales  manager  for 

(Continued  on  page  25) 
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ALUMNI  PROFILE: 

W.  Robert  Eason 
'40 

Bob  Eason,  a  mild-mannered 

retired  mathematics  teacher  who 
lives  near  Orange,  seems  a  man 
who  has  spent  all  his  days  in  the 
halls  of  a  private  school  and  all 
his  evenings  in  a  quiet  neighbor- 
hood surrounded  by  friends. 

One  detail,  however,  belies 
this  gentle  impression:  his  nose  is 
crooked  from  crash-landing  his 
plane  in  a  baseball  field  in  1 942. 

Eason  laughs  genially  as  he 
thinks  of  that  date,  22  April 
1942,  when  he  and  two  other 
pilots  flew  their  last  training 
mission.  "Imagine  a  pilot  who 
crashes  his  plane  the  night  before 
he  is  to  graduate  from  flight 
school!"  is  the  point  he  wants  to 
make — not  that  he  could  have 
been  killed.  He  had  been  afraid, 
surely,  when  thev  "got  off  the 
beam"  in  a  storm  during  night- 
flight  training;  anxious  as  he 
circled  his  craft  over  the  little 
town  of  Lumberton,  Mississippi, 
searching  for  any  light  that  could 


guide  him;  and  certainly 
disturbed  when  the  other  two 
pilots  landed  in  a  field  that  was 
too  small  to  accommodate  a  third 
plane.  "I  was  more  afraid,"  he 
recalls  diffidently,  "that  if  I 
messed  this  up,  they  wouldn't  let 
me  graduate.  My  parents  were 
driving  down  to  Craig  [Field  in 
Selma,  Alabama]  to  see  me  get 
my  wings  the  next  day.  I  didn't 
want  to  ruin  that  for  them." 

Meanwhile,  as  the  needle  on 
his  fuel  gauge  had  hit  "empty," 
the  lights  came  on  in  a  baseball 
field  below.  Eason  headed  for  a 
space  between  one  of  the  light 
poles  and  a  stand  of  tall  trees.  Just 
when  he  thought  he  was  home 
tree,  he  saw  the  dead  cottonwood 
tree — he  remembers  still  exactly 
what  kind  it  was — directly  in  his 
path.  When  he  tried  to  pull  up, 
the  starving  engine  stalled,  the 
right  wing  cut  the  ground,  the 
plane  spun,  and  Eason  ended  up 
with  his  face  in  the  instrument 
panel.  Although  he  didn't  walk 
away  from  the  landing,  he  did  get 
his  wings  (along  with  applause 
from  his  fellow  cadets),  and  his 
parents  were  able  to  congratulate 


him  in  a  nearby  hospital. 

What  was  almost  the  end  of 
Eason  was  the  beginning  of  his 
career  as  a  World  War  II  fighter 
pilot.  From  Alabama,  he  was  sent 
to  Panama,  where  he  and  other 
latter-day  barnstormers  practiced 
rolls,  dives,  and  low-level  flying 
over  the  country's  jungle  terrain 
(and  Eason  had  to  make  another 
belly  landing  on  a  practice  run). 
In  1944,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
1st  Fighter  Squadron  of  the  2nd 
Air  Commando  Group  and  soon 
became  its  operations  officer. 
After  training  six  more  months, 
the  group  was  sent  to  the  the 
China-Burma-India  Theater  of 
Operations  (CBI)  to  provide 
fighter  support  to  the  British 
14th  Army's  attempt  to  run  the 
Japanese  out  of  Burma.  It  was  a 
volunteer-only  assignment. 

"The  CBI  was  entirely  differ- 
ent from  other  areas  of  the  war," 
says  Eason.  "In  Burma,  we  were 
at  the  end  of  the  line."  After  sail- 
ing half-way  around  the  world 
and  riding  a  slow  train  through 
India,  the  2nd  Air  Commandos 
finally  began  operations  in 

February  1945.  They 
flew  P5 1 D  Mustangs 
"right  over  the  heads  of 
the  Japanese  army," 


strafing  airbases  and  earning 
supplies  to  ground  troops  behind 
enemy  lines. 

The  Air  Commandos  were 
the  most  distinguished  it  least 
publicized  fighter  units  of  a  war 
that  seemed  to  center  on  Europe. 
Even  with  their  late  start  in  the 
CBI,  they  helped  the  14th  Brit- 
ish take  every  Japanese  airfield 
from  Mandalay  to  Rangoon  by 
May  1945.  They  conducted  the 
longest  fighter  sweeps  of  the 
War — two  1 600-mile  round- 
trips  from  their  base,  "Cox's 
Bazaar,"  on  the  coast  of  Burma, 
to  Bangkok,  Thailand — and 
destroyed  more  than  100  Japa- 
nese planes  in  the  two  raids. 
Eason  was  flight  leader  for  the 
1st  Fighter  Squadron;  he  himself 
was  credited  with  destroying  two 
planes  on  each  of  the  long  raids. 

Perhaps  because  he  is 
sanguine  by  nature,  or  perhaps 
because  50  years  have  passed, 
Eason  talks  calmly  about  flying 
in  low  through  enemy  fire:  "You 
don't  get  scared.  When  you 
approach  a  target,  of  course,  the 
adrenalin  begins  to  flow,  and  you 
think  about  what  you  have  to  do. 
It's  later,  when  you're  checking 
your  plane  back  at  the  base  and 
see  all  the  bullet  holes  in  it,  you 
think,  'What  was  I  doing?  Those 
guys  were  shooting  at  me!  " 


Bob  Eason  and  his  P51,  Anna  Belie  V,  (left),  namedfirhis 
wife  and  with  his  Air  Commando  trophies  (above). 
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The  urge  to  do  unquestion- 
inglv  what  had  to  be  done  (and 
to  worn'  about  his  safety  later) 
impelled  Eason  to  take  the  risk- 
iest flight  of  all.  In  March  1945, 
when  his  squadron  was  returning 
from  a  raid  near  Rangoon,  he 
heard  that  the  Group's  Opera- 
tions Officer,  Colonel  Levi 
Chase,  had  been  hit  during  the 
raid  and  had  bellied  in  near  a 
lapanese  stronghold.  Eason 
immediately  flew  to  the  nearest 
British  base,  200  miles  away;  he 
commandeered  an  L5 — a  light 
plane  with  a  range  of  only  200 
miles  and  not  equipped  with 
weapons.  He  loaded  the  craft's 
back  seat  with  five-gallon  cans  of 
gasoline  and  Hew  back  to  pick  up 
Chase.  About  ten  miles  from  the 
Japanese  base,  Eason  saw  the 
Colonel's  signal;  he  landed  in  a 
rice  paddy  nearby.  With  the  help 
of  local  villagers,  they  moved  the 
plane  to  a  patch  of  dry  ground 
and  took  off,  the  tail  wheel 
smacking  against  the  paddv 
enclosures.  Running  low  on  fuel 
and  tlving  the  last  few  miles  over 
water,  both  Captain  Eason  and 
Colonel  Case  were  relieved  to  see 
the  airstrip  of  the  British  base. 
The  plane  ran  out  of  gas  on  the 
runway. 

He  retired  from  the  Air  Corps 
after  four  years  of  active  duty;  in 
1971,  he  retired  from  the 
reserves  with  the  rank  of  colonel. 
After  the  War,  he  was  a  commer- 
cial pilot  for  three  years,  but  "I 
decided  it  was  not  my  kind  of 
flying,"  he  says.  He  turned  to 
teaching;  he  taught  math  and 
coached  athletics  at  Woodberry 
Forest  for  14  years,  was  assistant 
head  master  and  teacher  at  the 
Blue  Ridge  School  tor  another 
14,  and  retired  in  1983. 

Eason,  who  was  awarded  the 
Silver  Star,  the  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross,  the  Air  Medal  with 
two  oak  leaf  clusters,  and  the 
Distinguished  Unit  Citation  for 
his  64  missions  and  263  combat 
hours  against  the  Japanese,  boasts 
little  about  his  medals.  "I  just  feel 
privileged,"  he  says,  "to  have 
been  able  to  fly  a  P51.  I  look 
back  and  think,  'My  gosh!  This 
couldn't  have  happened  to  me!"' 


Ashton  Mitchell  III  75 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

Kal  Kan  Foods. 

MICHAEL  D.  YEATTS, 

human  resources  manager  for  the 
Film  Products  Division  of  Tred- 
egar Industries,  has  been  certified 
an  Employee  Benefit  Specialist 
by  the  International  Foundation 
of  Employee  Benefit  Plans  and 
the  Wharton  School  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
qualified  for  the  CEBS  designa- 
tion by  passing  a  series  often 
college-level  national  examina- 
tions on  employee  benefits 
subjects.  He  is  also  a  certified 
Senior  Professional  in  Human 
Resources.  Before  joining  Tred- 
egar in  1989,  he  was  assistant 
vice  president  of  human 
resources  for  Heilig-Myers  Co. 

1975 

ASHTON  D.  MITCHELL  III, 

former  director  of  membership 
of  the  Virginia  Hospitality  and 
Travel  Association,  is  now  the 
Association's  director  of  opera- 
tions. The  VHTA  represents 
more  than  2,200  lodging  prop- 
erties, restaurants,  travel  attrac- 
tions, and  campgrounds 
throughout  the  state  of  Virginia. 
J.  KEITH  SANDS  continues 
to  practice  corporate  law  as  an 
attorney  and  partner  in  the  law 
firm  Franson,  Aldridge  &  Sands 
in  Jacksonville,  Florida.  His  wife 
Susannah  left  the  banking  busi- 
ness and  started  her  own 
company,  "Susannah's  Gourmet 
Pantry,"  which  has  become  the 
premiere  gourmet  food  store  and 
caterer  in  Jacksonville.  Some  of 


/ 


Dudley  Marks  77 

the  notable  people  she  has 
catered  for  include  Margaret 
Thatcher,  Colin  Powell,  Barbara 
Walters,  Dick  Cheney,  Martha 
Stewart,  and  Barbara  Bush. 

HOWARD  B.  WATERS  of 
Newport  News  is  Chairman- 
Elect  of  the  Virginia  Peninsula 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

1976 

EDWARD  F.  KELLEY  III,  one  of 

the  founding  shareholders  and 
former  executive  vice  president 
and  CEO  of  Jiffy  Lube  (which  he 
and  partners  sold  to  Pennzoil 
Company  several  years  ago)  is 
developing  a  restaurant  chain  in 
the  Washington,  D.  C,  area. 
Called  "Fast  Fare,"  the  restaurant 
features  "upscale,  casual  dining" 
and  features  specialty  salads, 
fresh-baked  breads,  hot  pasta 
dishes,  and  more,  all  self-serve. 
ROBERT  L.SAMUEL,  JR., 
was  installed  as  President  of  the 
Virginia  Beach  Bar  Association 
for  1995-96  and  appointed  by 
the  Chesapeake  city  council  to  a 
four-year  term  as  Commissioner 
to  the  Chesapeake  Redevelop- 
ment Housing  Authority. 

1977 

WILLIAM  K.  ALMOND  of 

Estes  Park,  Colorado,  was 
promoted  in  January  1995  to 
General  Manager  of  Holiday  Inn 
(Forever  Resorts)  of  Estes  Park 
and  the  Estes  Park  Conference 
Center. 

DUDLEY  H.  MARKS  was 
named  the  1994  recipient  of  N. 
B.  Handy  Company's  Theodore 
G.Offterdinger  ('41 )  Award 


given  to  the  employee  who  exem- 
plifies strength  of  character  and 
outstanding  contribution  to  the 
company.  He  was  also  awarded 
the  Sales  and  Profit  Award  for 
the  sixth  time  in  seven  years.  N. 
B.  Handy  Company,  with  head- 
quarters in  Lynchburg,  is  a 
distributor  of  HVAC  supplies 
and  roofing  systems  and  oper- 
ating eleven  branches  in  the 
Mid-Atlantic  Region. 

DAVID  H.  MICHAEL,  JR., 
M.D.,  and  his  family  moved 
from  Statesville,  North  Carolina, 
to  Pensacola,  Florida,  where 
David  joined  the  Nephrology 
Center  Associates,  a  group  that 
treats  patients  with  kidney 
disease  and  provides  intensive 
care  medicine. 

ANDREW  S.  ROSENFIELD 
was  for  seven  years  an  eligibility 
worker  for  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Rehabilitative 
Services  in  Cocoa,  Florida.  He  is 
now  an  eligibility  counselor  for 
the  Tennessee  Department  of 
Human  Services  and  lives  in 
Hendersonville,  Tennessee. 

MICHAEL  A.  VIA  is  in  his 
second  year  of  coaching  a  team 
of  nine-to-eleven-year-olds  in  the 
Tidewater  Yourh  Lacrosse 
League.  Three  of  the  players  are 
sons  of  alumni:  John  Malbon, 
son  of  Frank  Malbon  76;  Alex 
Bell,  son  of  Alex  Bell  78;  and  his 
own  son,  Michael.  In  March,  he 
helped  to  sponsor  a  reception  for 
the  H-SC  lacrosse  team  after  its 
game  with  Naismith  College  at 
Old  Dominion  University. 


1980 

R.  FORD  FRANCIS  has  started 
his  own  law  practice  in  Charles- 
ton, West  Virginia. 

The  Reverend  J.  SELDEN 
HARRIS,  JR.,  associate  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Martinsville  for  the  past  seven 
years,  is  now  Associate  Pastor  for 
Adult  Education  and  Disciple- 
ship  at  Covenant  Presbyterian 
Church,  Austin,  Texas. 

JAMES  WARREN  UTT,  JR., 
is  Vice  President  of  North  Amer- 
ican Sales  for  Interleaf,  Inc., 
based  in  Sydney,  Australia.  In 
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1993-1994,  he  was  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  company's  Asia- 
Pacific  Operations  (New 
Zealand,  Australia,  and  South- 
east Asia).  He  and  his  wife 
Catherine  live  in  Raleigh. 

1981 

JOSEPH  D.  TAYLOR  II,  vice 
president  ot  Taylor's  Do-It 
Centers,  was  named  Outstanding 
Young  Citizen  of  1 994  bv  the 
Virginia  Beach  Javcees.  Taylor  is 
a  member  of  the  school  board 
and  the  Cape  Henry  Rotary 
Club;  he  has  been  a  volunteer- 
coordinator  tor  United  Way 
campaigns,  is  involved  in  Adopt- 
A-School  programs,  and  acts  as 
an  announcer  for  football  games 
at  Independence  Middle  School. 
He  created  the  Independence 
Middle  School  5-K  Fund  Raiser, 
now  in  its  seventh  year.  Taylor's 
good  friend  and  classmate,  John 
C.  Rogers  '81,  Hew  in  from  Los 
Angeles  to  give  the  kevnote 
address  at  the  presentation. 
Taylor,  his  wife,  Hazel,  and  their 
three  children  live  in  the  Bird- 
neck  area  ot  Virginia  Beach. 
JAMES  C.  THOMPSON, 
JR.,  an  attorney  in  construction 
and  surety  law,  has  become  a 
Shareholder  ot  Wickwire  Gavin, 
P.  C,  a  firm  that  specializes  in 
construction,  government 
contract,  environmental,  fidelity 
and  surety,  and  other  commer- 
cial law.  Mr.  Thompson  is  in  the 
firm's  Vienna,  Virginia,  office. 

1982 

ROSZELL  D.  (Rod)  HUNTER 
IV,  a  Brussels-based  lawyer  for 
Hunton  &  Williams,  writes 
regularly  for  such  publications  as 
The  Wall  Street  journal  His  most 
recent  article,  "Missing  Links  in 
the  Chain  of  European  Law," 
was  on  member-srate  compliance 
with  European  Union  legislation. 
B.  VINCENT  MILAM  is  now 
Director  of  Advertising  Produc- 
tion at  Eddie  Bauer  in  Seattle, 
Washington,  after  having  been 
Director  ot  Marketing  tor  Bren- 
dle's  Stores,  Inc.,  tor  tour  years. 

1983 

ROBERT  C.  DICKERSON  is  a 


Joseph  Taylor  II  '81 

supervisor  ot  administrative 
services  for  Vi 
Bremo  Bluff. 


1984 

JOSEPH  W.  HATCHETT,  JR., 

formerly  with  NationsBank  in 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  is 
now  an  assistant  vice  president 
with  SunTrust  Capital  Markets, 
Inc.,  in  Atlanta.  He  lives  in 
Decatur,  Georgia. 

Father  JOSEPH  H.  METZ- 
GER,  formerly  parochial  vicar  at 
St.  Pius  X  parish,  Norfolk,  has 
become  pasror  of  St.  Theresa's 
parish,  Farmville,  and  the 
Church  of  the  Nativity  parish. 
Buckingham. 

CHARLESA.ROESTisa 
senior  customer  service  repre- 
sentative and  finance  specialist 
with  the  Xerox  Corporation.  In 
August  1994,  he  moved  trom 
Arlington  to  the  company's  new 
Eastern  region  offices  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida. 

The  Reverend  T.  FEILD 
RUSSELL  became  pastor  of  the 
Waldensian  Presbyterian, 
Valdese,  North  Carolina,  in 
February  1995.  His  farher,  the 
Reverend  J.  Shepherd  Russell,  Jr. 
'51,  delivered  the  sermon  at  the 
younger  Russell's  installation 
service  on  March  12,  1995. 

1985 

CLIFFORD  A.  CURLEE  is  now 

Vice  President  of  Key  Insurance 
Agency  in  Richmond. 

L  DICKERSON  (Dickie) 
BRAGG  is  the  Assistant 
Commonwealth  Attorney  in 
Norfolk. 


Garrett  Jeter  '84 
(Advanced  Degrees) 

CHARLES  M.  GIBSON  III 

was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant commander  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy.  He  is  a  pilot  and  lives  in 
Oak  Harbor,  Washington. 

JULIUS  W.  (Jule)  PEEK  is  a 
partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Shaw, 
Maddox,  Graham,  Monk  & 
Boling  in  Rome,  Georgia.  He 
and  his  wife  Stacy  have  a  daugh- 
ter Eva. 

1986 

B.  DARREN  BURNS  is  Staff 
Attorney  for  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion ot  Anne  Arundel  Counrv. 
Maryland;  his  wite  Jennifer  is 
Director  of  Annual  Giving  and 
Alumni  Relations  for  Severn 
School  in  Severna  Park. 

DAVID  LEGG  was  appointed 
assistant  football  coach  at  Buck- 
nell  University.  A  football  and 
tennis  coach  here  from  1987  to 
1 99 1 ,  Legg  became  a  secondary 
and  linebacker  coach  at  the 
College  of  William  &  Mary. 

PHLLIPR.TRAPANLJR.,  is 
in  private  legal  practice  in 
Norfolk. 

1987 

LEIF  K  WIGREN  is  a  rerire- 
ment  planning  counselor  with 
TIAA-CREF,  a  private  pension 
system  for  people  in  education 
and  research. 

1988 

Attorney  BRYAN  L.  BRENDLE 

is  on  leave  trom  Northcutt 
Edwards  &  Moore,  a  litigation 
firm  in  Atlanta  to  serve  as  legal 
advisor  in  the  security  depart- 
ment of  the  Atlanta  Committee 


for  the  Olympic  Games. 

ERIK  M.  FR1EDLY  has  been 
promoted  from  assistant  editor 
to  editor-in-chiet  of  The  Atlanta 
Opera  News. 

RODERICK  M.  GARDNER, 
a  foreman  with  Luck  Stone 
Corporation,  was  transferred  to 
the  Greene  Counrv  planr  near 
Charlottesville,  in  March  1995. 

The  Reverend  ANTHONY 
SGRO  is  an  Anglican  clergyman 
and  a  special  assistant  to 
Governor  George  Allen  in  fiscal 
and  economic  development 
policv.  He  lives  in  Richmond. 

JOHN  P.  TAYLOR,  JR.,  has 
been  working  tor  Massachusetts 
Mutual  in  Greenville,  South 
Carolina,  tor  five  years. 

1989 

CHRISTOPHER  J.  ANDER- 
SON is  an  editorial  assistant  for  a 
publication  of  the  National 
Guard  Association.  He  lives  in 
Harper's  Ferrv,  West  Virginia. 

PAUL  W.CAMPBELL  is  a 
Captain  in  the  U.  S.  Air  Force, 
in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

LEROY  W.DAVIS  and  his 
wife,  Bridget,  live  in  Bermuda, 
where  he  works  for  Coopers  and 
Lybrand  in  the  audit  and  consul- 
tana'  practice  tor  offshore  funds 
and  insurance  captive  markets. 

MICHAEL  E.  MOORE 
moved  back  to  the  United  States 
after  two  and  a  half  years  in 
England  developing  European 
operations  for  Ecolochem  Inter- 
national, Inc.  He  is  now  based  in 
Miami,  Florida,  where  he  is 
working  on  Ecolochem's  expan- 
sion into  Latin  America. 

1990 

DOUGLAS  D.  ALLEN  and  his 
wife  Janet  live  in  Fairbanks, 
Alaska,  where  he  is  working  as  a 
New  Testament  missionary.  His 
father  is  Dr.  Robert  B.  Allen  '55 
ot  Yorktown,  Virginia. 

THOMAS  T.  (Troy) 
COGHILL  is  an  account  exec- 
utive (broker)  for  Dean  Witter  in 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina. 

F.  BRAWNER  GREER  is  an 
attorney  in  the  insurance  detense 
litigation  section  ot  McGuire, 

(Continued  on  page  28. ) 
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ALUMNI  PROFILE: 

Eugene  W. 
Hickok  '72 

Educational  reform  is  a  big  issue 
these  days,  especially  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
a  state  that  has  been  sued  by 
more  than  200  of  its  local  school 
disrricts  over  such  controversies 
as  outcome-based  education.  So 
when  it  was  time,  early  this  year, 
for  Pennsylvania's  new  governor 
to  appoint  a  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, he  sought  not  only  a 
talented  educator  but  an  adept 
politician. 

Governor  Ridge  appointed 
Eugene  W.  Hickok,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 
(public  affairs.  University  of 
Virginia),  professor  of  political 
science  at  Dickinson  College, 
legislative  and  public  policy 
expert,  and  father  of  two  school- 
aged  children.  Hickok  has  dealt 
with  the  issues  of  education  from 
the  front  of  the  class,  through  the 
words  of  the  law,  and  from  a  seat 
on  the  local  school  board. 
Clearly,  he  was  the  man  to  help 
Governor  Ridge  initiate  educa- 
tional reform  in  Pennsylvania. 

Hickok  accepted  such  a  task 
only  because  "the  timing  was 
right,"  he  says.  "When  I  was  on 
the  school  board  [1993-1994], 
I  found  the  system  to  be  frus- 
trating. I  had  the  sense  that  we 
needed  to  make  changes. 


And  to  do  that,  we  needed 
a  governor  who  cares,  who 
has  a  set  of  ideas  and  the 
energy  to  carry  them 
through." 


He  speaks  rapidly  but  con- 
cisely, as  one  accustomed  to  stat- 
ing his  professional  opinion  in 
public.  He  has,  indeed,  been  a 
commentator  and  contributor  on 
ABC  News  Nightline,  C-SPAN, 
and  Public  Television's  McNeil- 
Lehrer  News  Hour.  In  1986-87, 
he  served  as  a  special  assistant  in 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice's 
Office  of  Legal  Counsel;  he  is 
now  an  adjunct  scholar  at  the 
Center  for  Judicial  Studies  and  at 
the  Heritage  Foundation  in 
Washington.  He  helped  launch 
and  is  director  of  the  Clarke 
Center  for  the  Interdisciplinary 
Study  of  Contemporary  Issues 
at  Dickinson. 

Hickok  is  also  something  of  a 
legend  among  graduates  of 
Dickinson  College,  a  small 
liberal  arts  institution  in  Carlisle 
where  he  has  been  teaching  since 
1 980.  There  he  has  twice  won 
the  Ganoe  Award  for  Inspira- 
tional Teaching;  this  June,  he 
was  given  a  similar  honor  bv  the 
Dickinson  School  of  Law,  where 
he  is  an  adjunct  professor.  "He 
was  one  of  the  toughest  profes- 
sors on  campus  but  the  best," 
says  Ron  Tomalis,  once 
Hickok's  student  (he 
took  nine  courses 
with  the  profes- 


sor) and  now  his  special  assist- 
ant. "Among  Dickinson  gradu- 
ates, having  had  a  Hickok  class 
is  a  point  of  pride.  They  feel  they 
belong  to  an  elite  group." 

He  has  taken  leave  from  Dick- 
inson to  become  "not  simply 
another  administrator,  but  a 
reformer."  As  the  state's  Secretary 
of  Education,  he  oversees  every 
level  of  the  learning  process, 
from  nursery  school  through 
graduate  school.  "There's  a  lot  of 
work  to  do,  a  lot  of  people  to 
meet,"  he  declares  about  his 
schedule.  "It's  a  combination  of 
exhilaration  and  exhaustion."  In 
addition  to  working  with  legis- 
lators, he  has  been  busy  with 
such  issues  as  special 


education  programs  and  higher 
education  Rinding,  to  name 
only  two.  And  because  he  espe- 
cially tries  to  stay  in  touch  with 
his  "ultimate  constituents,"  he 
regularly  visits  schools  and  talks 
with  students  and  their  parents. 
As  for  the  legislative  process, 
Hickok  intends  to  handle  it  as 
the  gentleman  and  scholar  he  is 
known  to  be,  even  by  his  ideo- 
logical opponents.  Says  he:  "My 
approach  is,  'We're  going  to 
begin  the  conversation,  listen, 
learn,  and  work  out  things.'  I  like 
to  think  that  people  of  good  will 
can  get  along." 
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(Continued  from  Page  26.) 
Woods,  Battle  &  Boothe  in 
Richmond. 

1991 

K.  CHRISTOPHER  DARNELL 

moved  back  to  Norfolk  from 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and 
is  working  as  a  financial  consul- 
tant for  Scott  &  Stringfellow. 

D.  BRENT  GOLEMAN 
worked  for  Texas  state  repre- 
sentative Jim  Horn  until  May 
1995  and  is  a  summer  law  clerk 
for  Porter  &  Rodgers  in  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas. 

DENNIS  F.  (Chip)  HARRUP 
was  profiled  in  the  newsletter  of 
the  924th  Fighter  Wing  of  the 
U.  S.  Air  Force  Reserve.  By 
profession  an  aircraft  salesman, 
he  is  also  a  pilot  with  the  924th, 
based  in  Austin,  Texas. 

KENTON  R.  HOLDEN,  JR., 
is  a  physical  therapist  in  Balti- 
more and  lives  in  Hunt  Valley, 
Maryland.  He  has  been  married 
for  two  years  and  has  a  nine- 
month-old  daughter. 

PHILIP  D.  SPESSARD  is 
assistant  director  of  alumni  rela- 
tions at  Virginia  Tech.  Before  his 
move  to  Blacksburg  in  August 
1994,  he  lived  in  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  for  three  years. 

1992 

C.  WILLIAM  COX,  JR.  was 

graduated  from  Fordham 
University  in  1993.  He  is  a 
graphic  designer  and  systems 
troubleshooter  for  Alphagraphics 
Printshops  or  the  Future  in 
Greenwich,  Connecticut. 

GEORGE  M.  (Trip)  HOWE 
III,  former  assistant  dean  of 
students  and  golf  coach  at 
Gaston  Day  School  in  Gastonia, 
North  Carolina,  has  joined  his 
tamilv-owned,  Beltex  Corpora- 
tion, as  a  quality  control  mana- 
ger. Beltex,  a  manufacturer  of 
underwear  and  outerwear,  is  in 
Belmont,  North  Carolina. 

J.  PHILIP  WOOLLCOTT 
and  his  business  partner,  Daniel 
V  I  »iulet,  have  established 
Woollcott-Drolet,  LLC,  a  real 
estate  sales,  investment,  leasing, 
and  development  company,  in 
I  harleston,  South  Carolina. 


Michael  Leonard  '91  in  Africa 


Woollcott  is  Director  of  the 
Commercial  and  Investment 
Division  of  the  new  companv. 

1993 

JAMES  R.  SCHLESINGER,  JR., 

is  a  public  relations  repre- 
sentative for  BNFL,  Inc.,  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

1994 

WILLIAM  A.  W.  (Bill) 
BUXTON  is  a  staff  assistant  for 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

JAMES  C.  (Jimmy) 
CARDILLO  was  promoted  to 
Assistant  Trader,  Stocks  and 
Equities  Division,  of  A.G.S. 
Specialist  Partners,  a  member  of 
the  American  Stock  Exchange. 
He  lives  in  New  York. 

J.  SPENCER  CULP  is  an 
editotial  assistant  for  Quail 
Unlimited  in  Edgefield,  South 
Carolina. 

RICHARD  T.  HARRY,  JR.,  is 
a  real  estate  agent  in  Duck, 
North  Carolina. 

DAVID  C.  O'BRIEN  is  an 
electronic  pre-press  technician 
for  Tidewater  Publishing  Corpo- 
ration. He  and  his  wile  Barry  live 
in  Grasonville,  Maryland. 

JOHN  G.  SCOTT,  JR.,  is  a 
sales  consultant  for  McRae 
Graphics  in  Greensboro,  North 
Carolina. 


Advanced  Studies 
&  Degrees 

1977 

MICHAEL  A.  VIA  completed  his 
MBA  degree  at  Old  Dominion 
University  in  June  1995. 

1980 

Dr.  M.  KENT  RISER  completed 
orthodontic  residency  at  Colum- 
bia University  and  now  practices 
and  lives  in  Radford. 

1982 

B.  VINCENT  MILAM 
completed  his  MBA  degree  at  the 
University  of  Richmond  in 
December  1994. 

1983 

RALPH  D.  (Randy)  HELLAMS, 
who  received  a  Master's  of 
Science  in  Biology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Richmond  in  1991,  was 
graduated  from  Eastern  Virginia 
Medical  School  in  May  1995. 

1984 

GARRETT  C.  JETER  was  gradu- 
ated magna  cum  Liude  from  the 
John  Marshall  School  of  Law  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  in  May  1995. 
Elected  class  Salutatorian,  he  had 
participated  as  an  expert  witness 


in  the  Association  of  Trial 
Lawyers  of  America  Western 
Division  Mock  Trial  Competi- 
tion and  was  listed  in  Who's 
Who  Among  American  College 
and  University  Students.  He 
now  practices  law  with  his  father 
in  the  Charleston,  West  Virginia, 
law  firm  of  Jeter  &  |eter. 

J.  SCOTT  THOMAS  is  work- 
ing on  his  Ph.D.  in  environ- 
mental biology  and  public  policy 
at  George  Mason  University  in 
Fairfax.  He  lives  in  Oceanside, 
California,  where  he  is  an  envi- 
ronmental planner-manager  for 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps 
in  Camp  Pendleton. 

1988 

A.  GRAY  COLLINS  III  was  grad- 
uated from  the  T.  C.  Williams 
School  of  Law  of  the  University 
of  Richmond  in  January  1995. 

GRAHAM  T.DOZIER 
received  a  Master's  degree  in 
Civil  War  history  at  Virginia 
Tech  in  1992  under  Dr.  James  I. 
Robertson,  Jr.  In  December 
1 994,  he  earned  a  Master's  of 
Science  in  Library  Science 
(MSLS)  at  Catholic  University  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  has 
interned  at  the  archives  of  the 
Museum  of  the  Confederacy  and 
the  Virginia  Historical  Society. 

PETER  W.  L  THOMPSON 
completed  a  Bachelor's  degree  at 
George  Washington  University 
after  leaving  H-SC.  He  is  work- 
ing on  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degree  at  Worcester  College, 
Oxford. 

TAYLOE  N.  NEGUS 
completed  his  MBA  degree  at  the 
College  of  William  &  Mary  in 
May  1995.  He  is  the  head  of  a 
marketing  team  in  a  newly- 
established  Richmond  sales  office 
of  Silicone  Graphics,  a  Cali- 
fornia-based company. 

1989 

MICHAEL  C.  BYRNE  was  grad- 
uated from  Campbell  Law 
School  in  May  1995  and  will 
join  the  Currin  Law  Firm  in 
Raleis;h  in  the  Fall. 

CHRISTOPHER  K. 
CURRIN  was  graduated  from 
the  Medical  College  of  Virginia 
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with  a  degree  in  pharmacy,  in 
May  1995. 

STERLIN  WAYNE  HUFF 
received  a  Master's  of  Business 
Administration  from  Averett 
College  in  April  1995. 

MICHAEL  K.  LEONARD, 
JR.,  was  graduated  from  East 
Carolina  University  Medical 
School  in  May  1995,  and  is  in 
the  residency  program  in  pediat- 
ric medicine  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee  at  Memphis.  As  part 
of  his  fourth  vear  of  medical 
school,  Dr.  Leonard  chose  to 
work  at  Tenwek  Hospital  in 
Bomet,  Kenya,  in  the  summer  of 
1994.  Established  by  American 
missionaries  in  the  1930s, 
Tenwek  is  a  300-bed  medical 
center,  nursing  school,  commu- 
nity health  program,  and  pastoral 
school.  Doctors  in  the  govern- 
ment hospitals  were  on  strike  last 
summer,  so  Leonard  and  others 
at  Tenwek  were  some  of  the  few 
who  treated  thousands  of 
patients  during  one  of  the  worst 
malaria  epidemics  ever  recorded 
in  Kenya  (in  the  overcrowded 
pediatrics  wards,  six  children 
died  of  malaria  in  one  day). 
Besides  caring  for  patients  with 
tuberculosis,  meningitis,  or  pneu- 
monia, Leonard  also  saw  multi- 
ple cases  of  other  diseases  that  are 
no  longer  common  in  the 
West — measles,  mumps,  and 
whooping  cough — and  spent 
hours  on  bad  roads  travelling  to 
villages  to  inoculate  children 
against  them. 

^  CHARLES  W.  (Chip)  PRYOR 
III  received  his  MBA  degree 
from  the  College  of  William  & 
Mary  in  May  1995. 

1990 

R  SCOTT  LAKE  is  president  of 
his  class  at  Tulane  University 
School  of  Medicine. 

MICHAEL  A.  PAGE  received 

his  MBA  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  May  1995. 

1991 

WADE  H.  BOSWELL  II  was 

graduated  from  the  University  of 
Tennessee  College  of  Law  in 
May  1994.  He  is  an  associate 
with  O'Connor,  Petty,  Child  & 


Robert  Moorman  '91  with  his 
father  Mike  Moorman  '64. 

Boswell  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

GARY  H.  DARDEN  is  pursu- 
ing a  Master  of  Arts  degree  in 
American  history  at  Southern 
Methodist  University. 

WILLIAM  ROWiAND 
JONES  III  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Virginia  Medi- 
cal School  in  May  1995.  He  is  in 
the  surgical  residency  program  at 
the  Mayo  Clinic  to  complete 
training  in  urology. 

ROBERT  F.  MOORMAN 
was  graduated  from  the  T.  C. 
Williams  School  of  Law  of  the 
University  of  Richmond  in  May 
1995.  He  has  accepted  a  one- 
year  clerkship  with  the  Virginia 
Supreme  Court. 

ROBERT  COSBY  WADE 
was  graduated  from  the  Phil- 
adelphia College  of  Osteopathic 


Rob  Wade  '91. 


Medicine  on  June  4,  1995.  Dr. 
Wade  is  doing  an  internship  in 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  While 
at  PCOM,  he  was  elected 
national  Secretary-Treasurer  of 
the  Undergraduate  American 
Academy  of  Osteopathy. 

1992 

T.  SCOTT  BECKMAN  was 

graduated  from  the  University  of 
Baltimore  School  of  Law  in  May 
1995.  He  will  begin  practicing 
law  in  Baltimore  this  Fall. 

DAVID  FREDERICK  BERN- 
HARDT was  graduated  from  the 
T.  C.  Williams  School  of  Law  of 
the  University  of  Richmond  in 
May  1995. 

SAGE  BRANNON  JOHN- 
SON was  graduated  from  the  T. 
C.  Williams  School  of  Law  of  the 


Viet  Nam  &  Macon  Game  Videos 

A  thirty-minute  documentary  (filmed  by  Richmond's  NBC-TV 
affiliate)  of  the  100th  Game  between  Randolph-Macon  and 
Hampden-Sydney  is  now  on  sale  at  the  Bookstore,  for  Si 5.95. 
This  affectionate  chronicle  captures  the  inimitable  Hampden- 
Sydney  feeling  of  a  football  afternoon  on  the  Hill,  as  well  as 
highlights  of  the  Game  itself — which,  naturally,  we  won. 

Also  available  are  three  hour-long  videos  of  highlights  of  the 
Viet  Nam  Symposium,  edited  by  Richmond's  public  television 
station.  Sessions  include  The  Media  (with  Peter  Arnett  and 
friends),The  Veterans  (with  Oliver  Stone),  and  The  Dissenters 
(with  Eugene  McCarthy  and  George  McGovern).  The  three-tape 
set  costs  $49.95. 

To  order,  call  the  Bookstore:  (804)  223-61 1 7,  Fax  (804)  223-6345. 
VISA-MasterCard  accepted.  Add  4.5%  Virginia  sales  tax,  $3  S&H. 


University  of  Richmond  in 
January  1995. 

MARIO  J.  KOKOLIS 
received  his  MBA  degree  from 
the  College  of  William  &  Mary 
in  May  1995. 

JOHN  STUART  ROBERTS 
is  pursuing  a  Ph.D.  at  the  Center 
for  Advanced  Food  Technology 
at  Rutgers  University,  after 
having  earned  a  Masrer's  degree 
in  Food  Science  from  the 
University  of  Florida. 

1993 

DEREK  D.  BROWN  is  in  law 
school  at  the  University  of 
Kansas. 

While  WILLIAM  R.  (Billy) 
CARPENTER  IV  is  pursuing  his 
Master's  degree  in  Health 
Administration  at  the  Medical 
College  of  Virginia,  he  is  also 
working  in  the  department  of 
Radiation  Oncology  (as  manager 
of  research)  and  Health  Admin- 
istration there,  and  as  a  private 
consultant  in  health  care. 

JAMES  A.  MILLER  received  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 
electrical  engineering  from  Old 
Dominion  University  in  May 
1995.  He  works  as  an  electrical 
engineer  at  the  Naval  Surface 
Warfare  Center  in  Dahlgren  and 
lives  in  King  George. 

1994 

D.  BRIAN  BELFIELD  is  study- 
ing for  a  Master's  degree  in  phys- 
ical therapy  at  the  Medical 
College  of  Virginia. 

BEVERLY  BOYDEN  CLARY 

III  attends  medical  school  at  the 
Medical  College  of  Virginia. 

EVERETTE  MEADE  SEAY 

IV  is  studying  Mandarin  Chinese 
at  the  Defense  Logistics  Institute 
at  the  Presidio,  in  Monterey, 
California.  He  completed  his  Air 
Force  basic  training  at  Fort 
Leonard  Wood,  Missouri;  after 
his  sojourn  at  DLL  he  will  take 
more  linguistic  training  at  Good- 
fellow  Air  Force  Base. 

1995 

MATTHEW  D.  MICHAEL  is  in 

the  Master  of  Public  Policy 
program  ar  Georgetown 
University. 
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Marriages 


1968 

CHRISTOPHER  K.  EVANS  and 
JANETTE  ELKINS  were  married 
on  June  9,  1994.  They  live  in 
Irving,  California. 

1983 

DWAYNE  N.  CALLIS  and 
DONNA  E.  TYLER  were 
married  on  December  31,  1994, 
in  Richmond.  They  live  in 
Norristown,  Pennsylvania. 

MICHAEL  C.  BYRNE  and 
CAROL  A.  BANKS  were  married 
in  October  1994.  They  live  in 
Raleigh. 

1985 

WILLIAM  A.  (Bill)  BROWN, 
JR.,  and  BETSEY  PORTER 
(Longwood  College  '86)  were 
married  on  November  5,  1994, 
in  Richmond.  In  the  wedding 
parry  were  Peter  A.  Batten  '85, 
C.  Landon  Royals  '85,  Clyde  B. 


Beloiv,  at  the  wedding  of  Frank  Wheeler  '85  and  Christine  Tarin:  Ed 

Tankard  '85,  AlSchyman  '85,  Frank  and  Christine,  Tim  Veith  '85,  and 

Trey  Lackey  85.  In  attendance,  but  not  pictured,  Robert  Dupuis  '84. 


Kelly  '85,  Christopher  B.  Brown 
'86,  and  H.  Todd  Flemming  '85. 
Bill  is  Vice  President  of  Infinity 
Funding  Group  in  Richmond, 
where  he  and  Betsev  now  live. 

FRANK  LEE  WHEELER  and 
CHRISTINE  MARY  TARIN 
were  married  in  Lake  Forest,  Illi- 


nois, on  July  16,  1994.  She  is  a 
graduate  of  Northwestern 
University  and  received  an 
MBA  from  the  Wharton  School 
ol  Business.  They  both  work  in 
brand  management  at  Proctor  & 
Gamble  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


1986 

DIANA  EVA  JAGASICH  and 
BRENDAN  SIEGEL  were 
married  on  April  21,  1995,  in 
Williamsburg.  She  is  a  teacher, 
and  he  works  tor  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment; they  live  in  Atlanta. 

1987 

PHILLIP  M.  HEFLIN,  JR.,  and 
CATHERINE  ANDERSON 

were  married  on  July  7,  1994,  in 
Annapolis,  Maryland.  They  live 
in  Baltimore,  where  he  works  as 
a  territory  manager  tor  Stryker 
Medical. 

1991 

KEVIN  LEE  DIXON  and 
CHRISTINA  JEAN  HUNT  were 
married  on  April  22,  1995,  in 
Hickory,  Maryland.  He  is  a 
senior  at  the  Philadelphia 
College  of  Optometry,  from 
which  she  was  graduated  in  May 
1995.  Rob  Wade '91  was  a 
groomsman. 
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1992 

Births 

1985 

1931 

C.  WILLIAM  COX,  JR.,  and 

To  JEFFREY  A.  and  WANDA 

JOHN  MILES  HUNT,  retired 

DEENAA.  KUCHINSKYof 

CURLEY,  a  daughter,  Gabrielle 

teacher  and  coach,  died  on 

Yorktovvn  Heights,  New  York, 

1975 

Grey  Curley,  on  February  3, 

March  17,  1995,  in  Danville. 

were  married  on  September  4, 

To  ROBERT  L.  and  AMY  C. 

1995,  in  Greensboro,  North 

In  college,  the  South  Boston 

1994.  They  live  in  Ossining, 

CUMBIA,  a  son,  Linzy  Cavedo 

Carolina. 

native  was  president  of  the 

New  York. 

Cumbia,  on  February  15,  1995. 

student  council,  vice  president  of 

DAVID  S.  NAISMITH  and 

They  live  in  Richmond. 

1989 

the  junior  class,  and  a  member  of 

COURTNEY  GREER  of 

To  ROBERT  M.  and  BRIDGET 

Omicron  Delta  Kappa,  the 

Omaha,  Nebraska,  were  married 

1977 

KRAUSS,  a  son,  Alexander 

national  honorary  leadership 

on  October  29,  1994,  in  Still- 

To DUDLEY  H.  and  FARAH 

Milton  Krauss,  on  November  3, 

fraternity.  Considered  one  of  the 

water,  Oklahoma.  Groomsmen 

MAYNOR  MARKS,  a  son, 

1994,  in  Houston,  Texas. 

finest  two-sport  athletes  in 

were  Ed  West  92  and  G.  C. 

Samuel  Dudley  Marks  II,  on 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  DANIEL  C. 

Hampden-Sydney's  history,  he 

Harris  '92;  George  Trible  '91  was 

January  24,  1994.  They  live  in 

McMULLEN  a  daughter,  Ellen 

was  inducted  into  the  Hampden- 

an  usher.  Thev  live  in  Omaha. 

Lynchburg. 

Gable  McMullen,  on  November 

Sydney  Athletic  Hall  of  Fame  in 

JOHN  TRACY  WALKER 

9,  1994,  in  Charlotte,  North 

1991.  After  graduation,  Mr. 

and  WHITNEY  ELIZABETH 

1980 

Carolina. 

Hunt  spent  more  than  40  years 

WOOD  were  married  on  May 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ALAN  P. 

as  a  high  school  teacher  and 

20,  1995,  at  Westover  Plantation 

ATHA,  a  daughter,  Neely  Atha, 

1994 

coach,  doing  graduate  work  at 

in  Charles  City.  She  works  for 

on  April  12,  1995. 

To  WILLIAM  BRYAN  and 

William  &  Mary  and  the  Univer- 

Long &  Foster  Realtv  in  Reston; 

To  JOHN  D.  and  ANNE 

TERRI  A.  JONES,  a  daughter, 

sity  of  Virginia.  After  eight  years 

he  is  employed  by  Triangle 

BURKE,  a  son,  John  Ford  Burke, 

Abagael  Ritter  Jones,  on  June  22, 

at  Greenbrier  Military  School  in 

Biomedical  Sciences  ot  Durham, 

on  March  24,  1995.  They  live  in 

1994.  The  family  lives  in 

Lewisburg,  West  Virginia,  he 

North  Carolina. 

Richmond. 

Memphis,  Tennessee,  where  Mr. 

spent  26  years  at  Fork  Union 

GEORGE  HOLLAND 

To  JAMES  WARREN  UTT, 

Jones  is  a  member  of  a  group 

Military  Academy  teaching 

(Hobie)WHITMOREand 

JR.,  and  CATHERINE  G.  UTT, 

that  is  developing  a  new  commu- 

French, American  literature,  and 

BARBARA  ELIZABETH 

a  son,  James  Warren  Utt  III,  on 

nity  bank. 

mathematics,  as  well  as  coaching 

AUSTIN  RAGSDALE  (MBC  '92 

March  5,  1995,  in  Raleigh, 

football,  baseball,  and  basketball 

and  daughter  of  Dr.  John  R. 

North  Carolina. 

and  serving  as  athletic  trainer.  At 

Ragsdale  III  '66)  were  married  in 

Deaths 

his  retirement  in  1971,  the  Fork 

Petersburg  on  November  12, 

1981 

Union  Military  Academy 

1994.  They  live  in  Norfolk, 

To  JON  R.  and  SHELLEY 

Alumni  Association  named  him 

where  she  is  Manager  of  Infor- 

SCHOONOVER, a  daughter. 

1925 

Outstanding  Teacher  of  the 

mation  Services,  Forward  Hamp- 

McKenna Lane  Schoonover,  on 

Dr.  JOHN  0.  HALLER,  a 

Year.  A  past  president  of  the 

ton  Roads  (Chamber  ot 

April  5,  1995.  McKenna  joins 

retired  dentist  of  Wytheville, 

Fluvanna  County  Historical 

Commerce)  and  he  is  Admin- 

Jordan, 6,  and  Will,  4.  The 

died  on  February  24,  1995. 

Society,  he  was  also  a  member  of 

istrative  Assistant,  Hampton 

Schoonovers  live  in  Los  Alamos, 

the  Ruritan,  Lions,  and  Rotary 

Roads  Maritime  Association. 

New  Mexico,  where  Jon  is  a 

1929 

Clubs,  and  a  deacon,  elder,  and 

technical  staff  member  at  Los 

SAMUEL  BERNARD  HILL, 

Sunday  school  teacher  in  the 

1994 

Alamos  National  Laboratory. 

retired  minister  and  rancher, 

Presbyterian  Church.  He  served 

BEVERLY  BOYDEN  CLARY  III 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  CHRIS- 

died in  January  1995,  in  Hunt, 

Hampden-Sydney  as  a  lifetime 

and  KATHRYN  JANE  DeJAR- 

TOPHER  M.  STIEBEL,  a  son, 

Texas.  A  graduate  of  the  Austin 

member  of  the  Esther  T.  Atkin- 

NETTE of  Richmond  were 

John  Christopher  Stiebel,  on 

Presbyterian  Theological  Semi- 

son Museum  Associates,  member 

married  on  May  20,  1995,  in 

January  10,  1995,  in  Richmond. 

nary,  Mr.  Hill  had  been  pastor  of 

of  the  Museum  Board,  and  chair- 

Richmond. She  is  employed  by 

The  Stiebels  live  in  Glen  Allen. 

the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 

man  of  his  50th  reunion.  In 

the  Virginia  Museum  ot  Fine 

Rocksprings,  Texas,  and  the  First 

recognition  of  his  dedication, 

Arts;  he  attends  medical  school  at 

1983 

Presbyterian  Church  of  Beeville, 

Mr.  Hunt  was  awarded  the 

the  Medical  College  of  Virginia. 

To  DAVID  A.  and  LORI  J. 

Texas.  He  served  in  the  Army 

Hampden-Sydney  Alumni  Asso- 

DAVID AUSTIN  KIRK  and 

COLLINS,  a  son,  Michael 

Air  Force  in  World  War  11  and 

ciation  Citation  in  1991. 

SHANEN  RILEY  COSTANZO 

Hughett  Collins,  on  August  5, 

the  Korean  War,  and  was 

The  Reverend  ALPHEUS  W. 

(Stetson  University  '94)  were 

1994.  The  Collinses  live  in 

discharged  with  the  rank  of  Lieu- 

POTTS, retired  superintendent 

married  on  February  4,  1995. 

Charleston,  South  Carolina, 

tenant  Colonel.  As  a  cattle 

of  the  Staunton  district  of  the 

They  live  in  Newport  News, 

where  he  is  an  attorney  and  part- 

rancher, he  introduced  new 

Virginia  United  Methodist 

where  he  works  for  W.  M. 

ner  in  Smith  &  Collins. 

methods  of  feeding  and  pasture 

Conference,  died  on  April  28, 

Jordan  Company;  she  works  for 

To  BRIAN  S.  and  CARIA  F. 

rotation  in  Mexico,  Belize,  and 

1995,  at  his  home  in  Roanoke. 

Ferguson  Enterprises,  Inc. 

THOMAS,  a  son,  William  Gray- 

Guatemala. He  was  a  member  of 

Born  in  Richmond,  Mr.  Potts 

son  Thomas,  on  April  3,  1995, 

the  First  Presbyterian  Church  ot 

received  his  Master's  of  Divinity 

in  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 

Ingram,  Texas,  and  of  Chi  Phi 

degree  from  Union  Theological 

fraternity,  the  American  Legion, 

Seminary  and  an  honorary 

and  the  Masonic  Order;  he  was 

Doctor  of  Divinity  degree  from 

listed  in  Who 's  Who  in  America. 

Randolph-Macon  College.  He 
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was  a  minister  with  the  state's 
United  Methodist  Conference 
from  1933  until  his  retirement  in 
1977,  serving  churches  in  Rich- 
mond, Chester,  Petersburg, 
Bedford,  Waynesboro,  Char- 
lottesville, Bassett,  Roanoke,  and 
Alexandria.  From  1969  to  1976, 
he  was  president  of  the  Virginia 
Conference  Historical  Socierv.  In 
addition  to  preaching,  Mr.  Potts 
made  films  for  Randolph-Macon 
and  Ferrum  Colleges  and  for 
other  projects;  six  of  his  still 
photos  were  used  in  a  history  of 
Methodism.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  North  Roanoke  Rotary 
Club,  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  the  Jamestown 
Society,  a  former  director  of 
Randolph-Macon  Academy,  and 
a  former  trustee  of  the  Shenan- 
doah Conservator)'  of  Music. 

1934 

DANIEL  E.  (Mitty)  MOORE, 
82,  of  Curdsville,  died  on  March 
12,  1995.  Born  in  Prospect,  he 
did  graduate  work  at  Virginia 
Tech  and  served  in  the  Na\-v  in 
World  War  II.  He  retired  from 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture  as  a  District  Director. 

1936 

WILLIAM  PRITCHARD  (Bill) 
BECKER  of  Logan,  West 
Virginia,  died  on  March  1,  1995. 
He  was  a  retired  president  and 
general  manager  of  Logan  Broad- 
casting Corporation. 

1938 

JOHN  HALLIDAY  died  on 
March  30,  1995,  in  Hampton.  A 
native  of  Antrim,  Northern 
Ireland,  he  came  ro  Virginia  as  a 
child.  After  his  graduation  from 
Hampden-Svdnev,  he  undertook 
graduate  work  at  the  University 
of  Florida  and  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute. He  retired  from  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  in  ll)"c). 
where  he  was  involved  in 
research  and  development, 
particularly  in  acoustics,  and 
served  as  director  of  research  and 
engineering.  He  was  an  Eagle 

! serving  as  the  first  scout- 
master of  Troop  29  of  Hamp- 
ton), a  member  of  the  First  Pres- 


Alpheus  W.  Ports   '31 

bvterian  Church  of  Hampton, 
and  a  former  member  of  the 
Society  of  Naval  Architects  and 
Marine  Engineers. 

1939 

HOWELL  A.  WILSON,  of  Surf- 
side  Beach,  South  Carolina,  died 
on  May  11,  1995.  A  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Virginia  Law- 
School  and  a  veteran  of  the  U.  S. 
Armv  in  World  War  II,  he  was 
former  president  of  the  Lake  City 
Savings  and  Loan  Association. 
Former  chairman  of  rhe  Florence 
County  Democratic  Party  and 
the  Florence  Countv  District 
Three  School  Board,  he  was  vice 
chairman  of  the  Coker  College 
Board  of  Trusrees,  a  former  pres- 
ident of  the  Lake  Citv  Rotarv 
Club  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  a  member  of 
Lake  City  Lodge  193  AF&AM. 

1940 

The  Reverend  DAVID  C. 
CRAWFORD,  JR.,  died  on  April 
16,  1995,  in  Harrisonburg  after 
an  extended  illness.  Mr.  Craw- 
ford received  his  Master's  of 
Divinity  from  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminar)';  before  moving 
to  Sunnyside  Presbyterian  Retire- 
ment Community,  he  was  a 
retired  parish  associate  at  Faith 
Church  in  Tallahassee,  Florida. 
He  was  the  father  of  David  C. 
Crawford  III  71. 

1942 

Dr.  ARCHIBALD  CHAPMAN 
BUCHANAN,  JR.,  died  on  July 
29,  1994,  at  his  home  in  Abing- 
don. A  native  of  Tazewell,  he  was 


John  M.  Hunt   '31 

a  veteran  of  World  War  II,  serv- 
ing in  the  European  Theater. 
After  military  service,  he  gradu- 
ated from  the  Medical  College  of 
Virginia  School  of  Dentistry  and 
began  dental  practice  in  Abing- 
don in  1950.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Sinking  Springs  Presbvter- 
ian  Church.  He  was  the  father  of 
Archibald  C.  Buchanan  III  73. 
Dr.  WILLIAM  B.  HARRIS 
died  of  ALS  ("Lou  Gehrig's 
Disease")  on  May  6,  1995,  in 
South  Boston,  Virginia.  An 
honor  graduate  of  the  Medical 
College  of  Virginia,  Dr.  Harris 
practiced  dentistry  in  South 
Boston  from  1945  until  his 
retirement  in  1994,  except  for 
three  years  with  the  Dental 
Corps  of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  He 
was  a  member  of  Kappa  Alpha 
social  frarerniry  and  Psi  Omega 
dental  fraternity,  and  a  life 
member  of  the  Piedmont  Dental 
Society  and  the  Virginia  State 
and  American  Dental  associa- 
tions. He  was  a  vestryman  and 
senior  warden  of  Trinity  Epis- 
copal Church  in  South  Boston. 

1944 

CARROLL  D.  (Foxy)  FOX  died 
on  April  19,  1995,  in  New- 
Hope,  Pennsylvania. 

1950 

RICHARD  JOHNSON  BART- 
LETT  died  on  March  12,  1995, 
in  Newport  News.  A  former 
engineering  manager  tor  the 
Newport  News  Shipyard,  he 
retired  in  1 990  after  39  years  of 
service.  He  was  a  member  of  St. 
Andrew's  Episcopal  Church, 


Hampton  Roads  Assemblv, 
Hampton  Roads  German  Club, 
and  James  River  Country  Club. 

1960 

Dr.  WILLIAM  E.  OVERCASH, 
JR.,  died  of  ALS  ("Lou  Gehrig's 
Disease")  on  Friday,  March  3, 
1995,  in  White  Stone.  After 
graduating  from  Hampden- 
Svdnev,  he  served  four  vears  as  a 
commissioned  officer  in  the 
Coast  Guard;  in  1968,  he  gradu- 
ated from  the  Medical  College  of 
Virginia  with  a  degree  in 
dentistry.  He  practiced  in 
Kilmarnock  and  retired  in  1992 
for  health  reasons.  A  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  MCV  School 
of  Dentistry,  he  was  named  a 
fellow  in  the  Academy  of 
General  Dentistry  in  1985.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
the  Bank  of  Lancaster,  the  Indian 
Creek  Yacht  and  Country  Club, 
Chesapeake  Academy,  and 
Northern  Neck  Mutual  Savings 
and  Loan;  president  of  the  local 
Cancer  Society;  hearing  chair- 
man for  the  Lancaster  County- 
Lions  Club;  and  a  member  of 
Grace  Episcopal  Church. 

1969 

JOHN  CLAIBORNE  (Clay) 
JONES  died  on  April  10,  1995, 
in  Annapolis,  Maryland.  A  native 
of  Petersburg,  Mr.  Jones  did 
graduate  work  at  the  Virginia 
Institute  of  Marine  Science.  He 
earned  a  Masters  degree  in 
marine  biology  from  the  College 
of  William  and  Man-  and  an 
MBA  from  George  Washington 
University,  and  worked  for 
several  years  with  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  Commission,  leaving  in 
1 993  as  assistant  director.  At  St. 
Anne's  Episcopal  Church,  he  was 
a  senior  warden  and  vestryman, 
taught  Sunday  school,  and  served 
on  the  spiritual  development  and 
childhood  education  committees. 

College  Family 

Mrs.  MARY  ANNE  WILSON, 
mother  of  William  F.  Wilson  II 
'68  and  EIna  Ann  Wilson  Mayo 
of  Hampden-Sydney,  died  on 
April  13,  1995,  in  Farmville. 


ANYTHING  NEW?  MOVING? 

ALUMNI:  If  anything  has  happened  to  you  or  a  fellow  alumnus,  let  us  know  on  the  blank  below,  or  write  a  letter. 

Don't  forget  to  send  photographs  and  copies  of  articles. 

WIVES  AND  PARENTS:  If  your  alumnus  is  too  busy  or  too  modest  to  do  the  job  himself,  please  do  it  for  him. 

NAME: class 


ADDRESS: 


PHONE:  ( 


HERE  IS  WHAT  HAPPENED: 


NAME  OF  PERSON  FILLING  OUT  BLANK  (if  not  the  alumnus) 


HAMPDEN-SYDNEY  COLLEGE 

Events  &  Academic  Calendar  1995-96 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

AUGUST  1995 

JANUARY  1996 

26          Saturday 

Freshmen  and  Transfers  Report. 

16          Tuesday 

All  students  report. 

29          Tuesday 

All  other  students  repofl. 

17          Wednesday 

Classes  begin. 

30          \i  ednesday 

Classes  begin. 

2-t           Wednesday 

Last  day  of  add  period. 

SEPTEMBER  1995 

FEBRUARY  1996 

6           Wednesday 

Last  day  of  Add  Period. 

28           Wednesday 

Deficiency  reports  due  in  Records  Office. 

9           Saturday 

FOUNDERS  DAY.  Football  ( H 1  vs 

Gettysburg. 

MARCH    1996 

6           Wednesday 

16          Saturday 
23          Saturday 

Football  (H)  vs.  Wesley. 
Football  (A)  vs.  Guilford. 

Last  day  of  Drop  Period  for  all  students. 

29-30        Friday-Saturday 

PARENTS  WEEKEND,  Football  vs. 

Bridgewater. 

15           Friday 
25          Monday 

Spring  Break  begins  after  classes. 
Classes  resume. 

OCTOBER  1995 

6           Friday 

Saturday 
9-10         Mon-Tuesday 

Deficiency  reports  due  in  Records  Office 
Football  (A)  vs.  Emory  &  Henry. 

APRIL   1996 

2           Tuesday 
12           Friday 

Rhetoric  Proficiency  Exam. 

Close  of  registration  for  fall  courses. 

13-1-t         Friday-Saturday 
20           Friday 

HOMECOMING,  Football  vs.  Washington  &  Lee. 
Last  day  of  Drop  Period  for  all  students. 

26           Friday 
30          Tuesday 

50th  Reunion  (Class  of  1946) 
Last  day  of  classes. 

2 1           Saturday 

Football  (A)  vs.  Catholic. 

24          Tuesday 

Rhetoric  Proficiency  Exam. 

MAY  1996 

28           Saturday 

Football  (A)  vs.  Davidson. 

1-2          Wed-Thursday 

Study  days. 

NOVEMBER   1995 

3            Friday 

First  day  of  final  exams. 

3  Friday 

4  Saturday 
1 1           Saturday 
2 1           Tuesday 
27          Monday 

Close  of  registration  for  spring  courses. 
HALL  OF  FAME,  Football  vs.  Methodist. 
Football  (A)  vs.  Randolph-Macon. 
Thanksgiving  break  begins  after  classes. 
Classes  resume. 

5           Sunday 
8           Wednesday 
12           Sunday 
24-25         Friday-Saturday 
31           Friday 

Study  day. 

Last  day  of  exams. 

Graduation. 

Music  Festival  Artist  concerts. 

Music  Festival  Artist  concert. 

DECEMBER   1995 

JUNE  1996 

2           Saturday 

Christmas  Formal. 

1           Saturday 

Music  Festival  Artist  concert. 

12          Tuesday 

Last  day  of  classes. 

14-16        Friday-Sunday 

Alumni  Slimmer  College 

13.14        Wed-Thursday 

Study  Days. 

15           Friday 

First  day  of  final  exams. 

17          Sunday 

Study  Day. 

20           Wednesday 

Last  day  of  final  exams. 

Announcing . . .  the  book  the  whole 
Hampden- Sydney  family  has  been  waitingfor. 


BY  ANY  DISPASSIONATE  ANALYSIS  OF  ITS 

first  two  centuries,  John  Brinkley  tells  us,  Hampden-Sydney 

has  no  business  being  here  today. 

It  sunived  because  its  cause  was  a  good 
one  and,  more,  because  scores  of  unsung 
heroes  withstood  privation,  overwork,  war, 
and  abuse  to  keep  it  alive  against  all  odds. 

As  thev  kept  the  College  alive,  so 
keeping  their  story  alive  was  Mr. 
Brinklev's  chief  aim  in  writing  this 
definitive  history  of  Hampden-Sydney. 
Their  grand  plans  and  dismal  luck,  often 
painful  to  watch  and  even  (at  least  in 
retrospect)  very  funny,  are  the  stuff  ot  his 
epic  tale,  which  often  reads  more  like  an 
adventure  novel  than  a  scholarly  history. 

Air.  Brinklev  traces  the  movement  that 
led  to  the  founding  of  Hampden-Sydnev 
(and  Princeton),  the  famous  Americans 
(like  Patrick  Henrv  and  James  Madison)  who 
rallied  behind  it,  the  alumni  (including  one 
U.S.  President)  who  made  their  mark 
on  history,  and  the  faithful 
families  who  founded, 
supported,  and  ran 
the  College. 


ON 
THIS 
HILL 

A  Narrative  History  of 

Hampden-Sydney  College 

1774-1994 

JOHN  LUSTER  BRINKLEY 


More  than  the  history  of  one  college,  this  is  also  a  look 
into  the  history  of  education  in  America:  two  hundred  vears 
of  pedagogical  fads  and  traditions,  student  attitudes  and 
behavior,  buildings  and  equipment,  crises 
and  pipe  dreams. 

Massive  (896  pages)  but  still  readable, 
spiced  with  rare  archival  photographs, 
engravings,  and  maps,  On  This  Hill  is  a  book 
to  read  and  go  back  to  year  after  vear. 
A  thorough  index  makes  research  easy. 

John  Brinklev,  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1959,  has  taught  classics  at  Hampden- 
Sydney  since  1967.  He  brings  to  this  task 
not  only  broad  historical  knowledge  but  also 
personal  acquaintance  with  many  of  the 
figures  from  the  last  century  of  the  saga. 

Order  a  copy  tor  vourself,  and  another 
for  a  friend  or  new  graduate  as  a  treasured 
gift.  Mail  your  order  to  the  Hampden- 
Sydney  Bookstore,  Box  116,  Hampden-Sydney,  VA  23943, 
or  order  bv  phone  or  fax  (Visa  and  MasterCard  accepted): 
phone  (804)  223-6101,  Fax  (804)  223-6345.  Cost  is 
S39.95  plus  S7  shipping  and  handling  per  copv. 

(Virginia  residents  please  add  4.5%  sales  tax, 
SI. 80  per  book.) 
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